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PREFACE. 


IT  is  an  old  saying  that  in  an  age  ot  progress  the 
necessities  of  one  generation  become  the  luxuries 
of  the  next  ;  it  is  at  least  as  true  that  in  an  age  ot 
reaction  the  ailments  of  one  generation  tend  to  become 
the  diseases  of  the  next.  For  twenty  years,  with  a 
slight  interval,  the  country  has  been  governed  by  a 
reaction.  The  crisis  of  1886  created  the  opportunity  of 
the  opponents  of  democracy.  From  that  reaction 
followed  the  reconcentration  of  the  governing  classes, 
the  languishing  of  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  a  profound 
aversion  from  treating  root  evils  or  finding  remedies 
for  the  causes  rather  than  the  symptoms  of  decay.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  seeing  around  him  the  stagnant  country¬ 
side,  the  crowded  and  squalid  city  with  the  degenerate 
life  it  breeds,  the  rate  at  which  anti-social  forces  which 
the  nation  no  longer  controls  are  heaping  up  problems 
and  dangers,  invites  the  nation  to  resume  Protection. 
It  is  the  chief  vice  of  that  remedy  that  it  will  intensify 
the  evils  and  depress  still  further  the  power  of  the  nation 
to  conquer  the  forces  that  baffle  and  paralyse  it.  Protec- 
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tion  would  perpetuate  the  supremacy  of  class  interest 
over  the  nation  and  the  citizen.  Some  men  wish  for 
that  consummation  because  their  interests  are  thereby 
promoted.  Others  wish  for  it  because  they  believe 
quite  sincerely  that  the  best  schemes  of  human  govern¬ 
ment  are  based  on  this  preponderance  of  class  power. 
Other  men  distrust  it,  oppose  Protection  for  the  mate¬ 
rial  miseries  it  involves,  but  have  no  remedies  for  the 
evils  which,  if  neglected,  will  one  day  give  Protection 
its  opportunity.  There  are  others  who  think  that  the 
evils  themselves  are  to  be  cured,  and  that  if  the  next 
Liberal  Government  is  not  to  be  the  last  Liberal 
Government  it  must  address  itself  seriously  to  that 
task.  They  ask  the  nation  not  to  resume  Protection, 
but  to  resume  reform. 

This  little  book  consists  of  a  series  of  articles 
published  in  The  Speaker ,  in  an  attempt  to  explore 
some  of  the  most  pressing  of  these  problems  and  to 
suggest  some  remedies.  The  articles  are  confined 
to  remedies  that  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  that  is  resolute  and  in  earnest.  Further,  they 
are  not  intended  in  any  sense  to  be  exhaustive.  No 
one  knows  better  than  the  writers  that  what  the  nation 
wants  is  not  merely  a  social  policy  at  home,  but  a 
liberal  and  civilised  policy  abroad  ;  for  no  article  in  our 
faith  is  more  definite  than  the  belief  that  we  pay,  in 
our  own  unredeemed  and  unliberated  proletariate,  for 
the  crimes  we  commit  against  the  freedom  of  other 
peoples.  But  we  are  limiting  our  view  in  these  chapters 
to  one  set  of  questions.  If  nothing  is  said  in  them 
about  South  Africa  or  Ireland,  it  is  not  because  we 


think  the  temper  and  the  direction  of  our  policy  in 
regard  to  those  countries  is  of  secondary  importance, 
or  that  a  Government  can  live  which  neglects  them 
or  treats  them  wrongly.  We  do  not  propose  again  to 
discuss  in  this  particular  series  certain  questions  of 
obvious  importance,  which  the  next  Government  cannot 
overlook — those  of  education,  licensing,  and  political 
reform.  We  are  not  outlining  a  programme  for  a  paper 
or  for  a  Government.  We  are  examining  certain  great 
questions  on  which  public  attention,  so  long  vagrant 
and  random,  is  at  last  tending  to  fasten  itself,  and  to 
ask  ourselves  what  a  Government  can  do  towards  their 

solution-  J.  L.  Hammond. 
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TOWARDS  A  SOCIAL  POLICY. 


- ♦ - - 

I.— THE  DESERTED  COUNTRY: 

SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

DURING  the  last  twenty  years  various  attempts 
have  been  made  by  unregarded  philanthropists 
and  reformers  to  arrest  the  process  which  is  empty¬ 
ing  and  silencing  the  life  of  the  country.  To  these 
men  the  spectacle  of  the  deserted  village  has  been 
sad,  ominous,  and  a  menacing  challenge  to  action. 
Perhaps  their  minds  have  gone  back  to  those  earlier 
centuries  when  England  was  pre-eminently  a  country 
of  small  farmers  who  owned  the  soil.  Perhaps  they 
looked  with  misgiving  at  the  huddled  towns  and  re¬ 
membered  that  dire  prediction  of  Macaulay’s,  “  The  Huns 
and  Vandals  who  will  destroy  the  Christian  States 
of  Europe  are  being  bred,  not  in  the  wilds  of  Asia, 
but  in  the  slums  ot  our  great  cities."  Perhaps  they 
thought  how  fragmentary  and  captive  a  thing  was  this 
democracy  of  ours  under  which  we  find  our  consolation 
for  a  vanishing  peasantry  in  the  random  proletariates 
of  the  court  and  the  alley.  Perhaps  they  held  it  a 
reproach  that  whereas  in  the  rest  of  Western  Europe 
no  man  is  so  much  the  standard  type  of  citizen  as  the 
man  who  tills  the  soil,  in  England  no  man  is  further 
removed  from  all  that  active  and  responsible  citizenship 
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implies  and  bestows.  Whatever  their  motives,  what¬ 
ever  their  inspirations,  they  have  seen  that  what  was 
happening-  was  not  some  gracious  and  equable  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilised  life,  not  some  melancholy  and  inevit¬ 
able  process  of  nature  or  destiny,  but  a  calamity  that 
can  be,  but  is  not  being,  averted. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  chapter  to  trace  the  growth 
of  the  economic  absolutism  of  the  landlord,  the  exodus 
of  the  yeoman  which  had  denuded  the  villages  by  the 
end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  of  almost  all  but  labourers 
and  tenants  at  will,  or  our  long  neglect  of  the  great 
task  of  reforming  a  land  system  which  consolidated 
and  guaranteed  the  social  power  of  the  territorial  class 
at  a  disastrous  cost  to  the  nation.  When  in  other 
countries  restrictions  and  unjust  privileges  were  dis¬ 
appearing,  and  the  land  was  passing  into  the  possession 
of  the  peasantry,  in  our  country  encroachments  and  a 
growing  autocracy,  aided  by  the  economic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  time  both  in  industry  and  in  agriculture, 
were  dispersing  the  peasantry  and  pushing  further 
the  frontiers  of  the  landlord’s  power.  We  only 
refer  to  the  familiar  history  of  these  events  to 
show  that  what  we  have  to  recreate  is  not  merely 
an  industry  but  a  community,  to  give  to  the 
country  a  common  life,  a  common  civilisation,  the 
elements  and  the  genius  and  the  spirit  of  a  society 
in  which  local  affection,  local  pride,  and  love  of  the 
soil  are  strong  and  tenacious  influences.  It  would  not 
be  enough  to  regenerate  agriculture,  if  by  some  miracle 
it  could  be  regenerated  by  creating  a  mechanical  per¬ 
fection  of  cultivation  and  distribution.  What  we  have 
to  regenerate  is  country  life  itself ;  to  substitute  for  the 
dead  atmosphere  which  envelops  a  dependent  population 
the  stimula'ing  influence  of  a  vigorous  autonomous 
society.  When  we  talk  of  co-operation,  education, 
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better  transport,  and  the  rest  of  it,  we  forget  too  often 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  develop  these  opportunities  in  a 
society  of  men  economically  free,  and  quite  another 
to  develop  them  in  a  society  which  lives  under 
the  shadow  of  a  dominant  class.  It  would  astonish 
a  foreigner  to  find  that  co-operation  —  which  plays 
so  large  a  part  in  our  industrial  world,  cheapening 
food,  encouraging  thrift  and  self-reliance,  and  arming 
small  and  precarious  homes  with  resources  that  enable 
them  to  survive  the  changes  and  chances  of  industrial 
life — has  here  no  relation  at  all  to  agriculture.  In 
France  and  Italy  and  Denmark  it  is  to  agriculture  that 
it  is  chiefly  applied.  But  in  those  countries  the  men 
who  co-operate  are  not  farmers  on  an  uneasy  tenure  or 
labourers  with  the  workhouse  shutting  in  the  horizon. 

This  great  truth  has  been  grasped  by  the  men 
who  argue  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done  the  labourer 
must  have  access  to  the  soil.  It  is  only  thus  that  the 
community — not  to  speak  of  the  industry — we  want 
can  be  created.  Some  persons  reply  that  small  holdings 
will  not  succeed.  We  agree  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  other  countries,  but  on  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  Mr.  Winfrey,  Dr.  Paton, 
and  others,  they  have  succeeded  astonishingly  well 
wherever  they  have  been  tried  in  England.  It  was 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  deliberate  conclusion,  after  a  very 
thorough  and  careful  examination  of  the  state  of 
agriculture,  carried  out  over  a  tremendous  area,  that 
the  one  gleam  of  hope  and  promise  was  the  success 
and  the  moral  effects  of  small  holdings  ;  and  certainly 
the  most  doubtful  must  admit  that  the  experiments 
carried  out  by  Alderman  Winfrey  on  Lord 
Carrington’s  estates  have  answered  beyond  all 
expectation.  Few  persons  realise  what  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  numerically  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
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are  small  holders  at  present.  The  latest  return  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  shows  that  ten  years  ago  rather 
more  than  half  the  holdings  were  in  farms  of  twenty 
acres  and  under,  while  out  of  a  total  of  520,000 
holders  353,000  were  holders  of  farms  under  fifty  acres. 
But  these  353,000  farmers  only  occupy  five  millions  out 
of  thirty-two  million  acres.  Nobody  pretends  that  small 
holdings  will  become  the  universal  type  of  farm  in 
England,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  which  is  now  done  for  us  in  Denmark  and  else¬ 
where,  and  might  quite  easily  be  done  here  instead, 
is  done  best  in  small  holdings. 

England,  indeed,  is  very  well  suited  for  small 
culture.  Her  fertile  soil  and  her  large  towns 
combine  to  create  most  favourable  conditions. 
If  transport  is  improved,  co-operation  developed,  and 
the  country  comes  to  regard  the  development  of  these 
resources  as  its  right  and  necessary  policy,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  versatile  population  in  Denmark  ought  to 
be  repeated  with  very  great  success  here.  Small 
holdings  should,  in  fact,  be  the  central  .feature  of  a 
large  policy  of  developing  transport  and  distribution. 
It  is  significant  to  note  in  this  relation  the  change  that 
has  come  over  European  Socialism  in  its  attitude  to 
agriculture.  This  school,  with  all  its  bias  to  concen¬ 
tration,  has  tended  more  and  more  to  modify  its  earlier 
prepossessions  in  regard  to  agriculture  and  to  take  as 
its  principle  “collectivise  transport,  exchange,  and  all 
subsidiary  manufacture,  but  individualise  culture.” 
Some  persons  say,  again,  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
small  holdings,  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
especially  by  the  reports  of  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Wiltshire,  Lancashire,  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Cumberland.  And  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  as  one  object  of  small  holdings  is  to 
offer  some  inducement  to  remain  in  the  country  to 
labourers  who  think  they  have  to  choose  between  emi¬ 
gration  to  the  towns  and  a  career  as  labourer,  which 
is  a  mere  blind  alley  with  the  workhouse  at  the  end, 
nobody  can  say  how  strong  an  inducement  this  pro¬ 
spect  of  independence  is  until  this  policy  has  been  tried. 
Lord  Carrington  said  of  the  Lincolnshire  policy :  “A 
most  important  feature  of  the  movement  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  tenants  are  young  men,  who  would 
certainly  not  have  been  content  to  have  remained  in 
the  district  on  a  mere  wage  of  12s.  or  15s.,  but  would 
assuredly  have  tried  their  fortune  in  our  large  towns.” 
Can  anyone  say  how  many  young  men  there  are  in 
other  counties  who  would  choose  the  country  if  it 
meant  independence  ? 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  promising  scheme  of  agri¬ 
culture  that  small  holdings  are  recommended.  It  is 
because  the  nation  wants  this  particular  type  of 
population,  A  bad  system,  consistently  pursued  for 
generations  by  the  most  powerful  class  in  Europe, 
has  gone  far  to  annihilate  the  old  desire  of  the 
soil.  That  desire  has  to  be  revived  and  the  sound 
elements  of  rural  life  have  to  be  restored.  It  can  be 
done  by  stable,  independent  cultivators  who  work  in 
co-operation,  creating  in  time  a  common  life  and  a 
self-governing  village,  and  drawing  from  their  occu¬ 
pation  and  their  power  over  their  surroundings  the 
romance  and  poetry  which  have  disappeared  from  the 
country  without  emerging  in  the  towns.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  of  course,  to  make  country  life  the  fascinating 
thing  that  Kropotkin  described  in  his  account  of  the 
market  gardeners  in  France  who  actually  make  their 
own  soil,  but  it  can  at  any  rate  be  made  into  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  the  dull,  arid,  vacant  thing 
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it  must  be  when  the  pressure  of  a  predominating-  social 
resistance  impedes  and  crushes  every  movement 
towards  a  free  and  spontaneous  life.  One  fact  alone 
shows  the  paralysing  influence  of  this  social 
power.  The  writer  of  a  special  series  of  articles 
that  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  last  winter,  full  of 
instruction  and  insight,  summed  up  what  has  been  done 
under  the  Small  Holdings  Act  in  a  very  expressive 
way  :  “  The  councils,  of  which  six  are  English  and  one 
Scottish,  have  been  engaged  in  acquiring  and  cutting 
up  land  for  small  holdings  at  the  average  rate  of 
sixty-five  acres  a  year,  and  creating  owners  or  tenants 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  a  year.”  This  is  the  pace 
which  the  county  councils  set  to  social  reform.  The 
truth  is  that  we  have  been  making  organs  of  opinion 
in  the  country  for  twenty  years,  while  doing  nothing  to 
give  opinion  freedom  or  significance.  If  any  policy 
threatens  the  absolutism  of  the  landlords,  the  agents 
on  whom  that  policy  depends  are  the  threatened  class 
itself.  This  vicious  circle  holds  us  captive.  The  men 
who  makeup  a  democracy  in  the  country  have  almost 
withered  away  under  our  land  system.  We  have  to 
create  the  population  which  will  form  a  self-governing 
countryside,  and  our  chief  difficulty  is  that  the  power 
which  at  present  governs  the  countryside  is  chiefly 
anxious  to  preserve  its  social  supremacy.  Small  hold¬ 
ings,  with  co-operation  and  development  of  subsidiary 
industries  in  the  home  and  the  substitution  of  some 
kind  of  co-operative  association  for  the  power  of  the 
landlords  as  the  centre  of  social  village  life,  are  the 
obvious  remedies,  but  for  the  most  part  the  larger 
farmers  and  landlords  alike  look  askance  at  them. 

What,  then,  can  be  done? 

First  of  all,  town  members  and  town  candidates  in 
common  with  the  candidates  for  county  divisions  must 
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recognise  that  this  question  concerns  them,  and  that 
the  aspirations  of  the  labourer  are  largely  dumb  from 
fear  or  from  a  sense  that  they  are  futile  ;  and  that  it  is 
the  nation’s  business  to  see  that  those  aspirations  are 
not  permanently  defeated. 

Secondly,  the  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  must  be  a  man  of  great  energy  and  audacity. 
His  office  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  He  must  aggrandise  it  as  widely,  though  not  as 
unwisely,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  aggrandised  the  Colonial 
Office.  He  must  go  about  the  country  stimulating 
interest  in  this  question  and  creating  a  public  opinion 
which  will  force  the  county  councils  to  take  action. 

Thirdly,  the  existing  Small  Holdings  Act  must  be 
amended.  The  county  councils  must  have  powers  of 
compulsory  purchase  for  small  holdings  as  they  have 
already  for  allotments.  Procedure  must  be  simplified. 
The  parish  councils  must  have  the  right  to  petition  the 
county  councils,  and,  above  all,  the  Centra  .  Department 
must  act  as  a  court  of  appeal  and  have  the  power  to 
oblige  county  councils  to  act  when  an  appeal  is  made 
by  the  parish  council.  In  this  connection  we  would 
strongly  advocate  the  transference  of  the  powers  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
We  shall  discuss  later  what  can  be  done  to  encourage 
and  help  small  holdings  when  they  have  been  created, 
but  we  are  now  only  concerned  to  point  out  that  they 
never  will  be  created  unless  the  Central  Department 
has  greater  powers  and  is  ready  to  use  them. 


II.— THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  TENANT  RIGHT. 


IF  the  tenant  farmers  of  this  country  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  gain  redress  for 
grievances  which  are  many  and  real,  the  reasons  are 
not  far  to  seek.  A  class  of  cultivators,  holding  its 
farms  from  the  landlord,  can  hardly  expect  to 
receive  favourable,  or  even  impartial,  treatment  so  long 
as  its  appeal  is  made  to  the  land-owning  class  alone. 
For  the  landlord — as  we  all  know — has  come  to  count 
upon  the  tenant’s  vote  as  well  as  his  rent, 
and  if  he  usually  gets  it,  it  is  because  the  farmers 
have  concluded  that  their  interests  are  on  the  whole 
best  served  by  such  an  arrangement.  If  they  do  not 
fervidly  believe  in  the  oft-repeated  formula  that  the 
interests  of  the  two  classes  are  identical,  the)'  have 
agreed  to  act  as  though  they  did.  When,  therefore, 
the  landlords  on  their  estates  and  in  Parliament, 
instead  of  bestirring  themselves  to  improve  the  farmer’s 
position  and  enlarge  his  opportunities,  persist  in 
treating  their  estates  as  places  for  the  cultivation  of 
social  importance  quite  as  much  as  for  the  cultivation  of 
turnips,  for  the  preservation  of  game  as  much  as  for 
the  housing  and  employment  of  the  villagers  ;  and  when 
they  use  their  position  to  exploit  agricultural  depression 
in  order  to  secure  relief  from  rates  on  land  and  on 
tithes,  or  with  a  view  to  swelling  their  rents  by  a  return 
to  Protection,  we  may  pity  the  farmer  for  his  misfortune, 
but  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  his  sheep  come  back  from 
market  shorn. 
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But  if  political  dependence  goes  far  to  account  for 
the  negligible  figure  presented  by  the  farmer,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  problems  which  press  most  hardly 
upon  him  are  by  no  means  simple  of  solution,  nor 
even,  for  that  matter,  of  statement;  and,  whatever  the 
farmer’s  merits,  no  one  will  claim  for  him  that  he  looks 
very  deeply  into  the  causes  of  things,  or  that  he  is  a 
man  to  compel  attention  by  his  statement  of  what  he 
conceives  to  be  wrong.  Now  and  again,  indeed,  it 
has  seemed  as  if  we  were  on  the  eve  of  an  agitation 
more  or  less  articulate,  and  conducted  independently 
of  the  landlord,  as  in  the  days  when  the  three  F’s  were 
heard  of  on  party  platforms  and  in  country  gatherings; 
but  either  the  ground  was  badly  chosen  or  the  risks 
and  difficulties  of  fighting  a  big  agrarian  battle  were 
too  great  to  be  faced,  and  nothing  happened. 

What,  then,  is  the  agrarian  question  so  far  as  the 
ordinary  tenant  farmer  is  concerned?  The  answer  is 
that  the  tenant  farmer  has  worked  for  generations  with¬ 
out  a  genuine  tenant  right,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  legislation  begun  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  1875,  continued  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1883  in 
a  measure  which  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  succeeded  in  depriving  of  much  of  its  usefulness, 
and  completed  in  the  amending  Act  pour  rire  which 
was  carried  just  before  the  election  in  1900,  such  rights 
as  the  farmers  now  enjoy  bear  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  essence 
of  this  legislation  may  be  roughly  described  as  an 
arrangement  for  compensating  the  outgoing  tenant 
for  outlay  incurred  in  certain  specified  directions. 
The  compensation  is  paid  by  the  landlord,  who 
recoups  himself  from  the  incoming  tenant.  Amongst 
the  improvements  specified  are  buildings,  the  laying 
down  of  temporary  pasture,  and  unexhausted  value 
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arising  from  the  use  of  fertilisers,  to  which  last  cate¬ 
gory  the  great  majority  of  transactions  under  the  Act 
are  confined.  Failing  agreement  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  it  is  provided  that  the  award  shall  be 
made  by  a  local  valuer,  for  whose  efficiency  there  is 
no  guarantee,  and  whose  methods  vary  between  district 
and  district.  For  the  rest,  it  must  be  noted  that  in 
respect  of  many  classes  of  improvements  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  landlord  must  first  be  obtained — a  proviso 
which  experience  shows  has  gone  far  to  prevent  im¬ 
provements  being  undertaken  at  all. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  tenant  right  so  hedged 
about  bears  no  sort  of  correspondence  to  the  actual 
outlay  and  labour  which  the  farmer  has  put  into  the 
soil.  The  bad  farmer  who  has  allowed  his  holding  to 
run  down  or  who  has  taken  the  heart  out  of  the  land 
by  negligence  or  injudicious  farming  is  compensated 
under  this  perverse  arrangement  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  good  farmer.  His  manures  may  have  done  harm 
instead  of  good  to  the  land,  and  his  feeding  stuffs  were 
likely  enough  adulterated  and  bought  too  dear  from 
the  firm  which,  not  improbably,  was  financing  him  ; 
but  all  this  does  not  enter  into  the  question.  The 
valuer  goes  into  the  accounts,  the  landlord  pays,  and 
the  incoming  tenant  takes  over  the  improvements  or 
the  depreciations,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  capital  value  which  a  long  course  of  good 
farming  has  created  in  the  soil,  and  the  labour  which 
has  converted  a  worthless  holding  into  a  fruitful  one, 
go  for  nothing.  They  are  the  farmer’s  legacy  to  the 
landlord,  and  incoming  tenants  will  be  found  in  plenty 
prepared  to  pay  a  handsome  rent  for  a  property  whose 
capital  value  they  will  be  free  to  devour  at  their  leisure. 

This,  then,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  farmer’s 
grievance,  if  grievance  be  the  word  to  describe  a  tenure 
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which  exposes  the  cultivator  to  confiscation,  whether  it 
be  total  confiscation  on  quitting  the  farm  or  the  milder 
form  of  an  excessive  rent  exacted,  or  a  reduction  of 
rent  withheld  during  the  period  of  the  tenancy.  In 
short,  if  the  object  of  our  tenure  system  were  to  im¬ 
poverish  the  land,  dishearten  the  farmer,  and  depopu¬ 
late  the  countryside  it  could  hardly  have  been  more 
effectually  framed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  deterrent  effect  of  a  state  of  things  under  which  the 
cultivator  is  deprived  of  all  security  in  the  fruits  of  his 
own  toil  and  enterprise.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a  well-known 
Yorkshire  farmer,  discussing  the  question  of  rent 
abatements  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
put  the  case  in  a  nutshell  : 

“  I  know  that  the  men  who  farm  the  best  get  the  least. 
In  the  case  of  the  estate  I  am  on  I  get  the  least  reduction 
of  any  tenant  because  I  farm  my  place  well.  I  have 
invested  a  lot  of  money  in  it.  I  dare  not  give  it  up  in  order 
to  try  to  get  the  rent  reduced  because  there  are  plenty  of 
men  who  would  take  it  at  any  rent.  They  would  take  it  to 
get  the  money  out  of  it.” 

We  need  not  further  enlarge  on  a  flaw  so  fatal  to 
the  well-being  of  the  greatest  of  our  industries  as 
well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  we  now  turn 
to  the  question  of  remedies.  Assuming  the  farmer  to 
be  entitled  to  security  for  his  improvements  and  to  a 
reasonable  measure  of  liberty  in  making  those  improve¬ 
ments — a  proposition  which  in  the  abstract  can  hardly 
be  challenged — how  is  such  a  reform  to  be  carried  out? 
Is  it  possible  to  insert  into  a  land  system,  which  Lord 
Salisbury  described  as  the  result  of  a  long  course  of 
drift,  a  clearly  defined  and  effectual  system  of  tenant 
right  ? 

We  may  admit  at  once  that  such  a  task  is  no  easy 
one.  A  tenant  right  in  Ireland,  where  the  landlord 
invests  no  money,  where  the  farmer  makes  all  his  im- 
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provements,  makes  them  in  his  own  way,  and  disposes 
of  them  to  the  next  owner  without  let  or  hindrance  if 
he  should  quit  the  farm,  is  one  thing,  but  to  create  an 
English  tenant  right  on  a  farm  where  landlord  and 
tenant  have  both  invested  capital  is  a  very  different 
matter.  As  predominant  and  permanent  partner  in 
the  concern  the  landlord  will  for  one  thing  object  to 
any  change  which  puts  it  in  the  tenant’s  power  to 
impair  the  value  of  the  landlord’s  improvements 
or  prejudice  the  letting  value  of  the  farm,  and  he  will 
also  object  to  incurring  liability  for  unreasonable 
or  injudicious  expenditure  which,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  unable  to  let  the  farm,  he  himself  will  have  to 
make  good  in  the  shape  of  compensation.  To  grant  the 
tenant  absolute  libertyunder  these  circumstances  would, 
from  the  landlord’s  point  of  view,  be  equivalent  to 
giving  him  a  dispensation  to  raid  his  pocket,  and  it  is  to 
safeguard  himself  from  these  very  dangers  that  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  have  been  framed  in  the 
grudging  spirit  to  which  attention  has  been  called. 
Hence  it  is  that  under  a  system  which  in  equity  is  one 
of  dual  ownership  we  find  the  landlord  still  enabled  to 
claim  and  enforce  the  right  of  absolute  control  and 
management  over  the  farm,  still  binding  the  tenant 
down  by  agreement  to  the  course  of  farming  which  he 
shall  adopt  and  still  constituting  himself  the  residuary 
legatee  of  the  improvements  due  to  good  farming 
of  such  tenants  as  are  rash  enough  to  undertake 
them. 

But  the  difficulties  are  not  insuperable,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  along  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those 
laid  down  in  the  private  members'  bill  of  1896  the 
way  of  solution  is  to  be  found.  The  tenor  of  this 
bill,  which  is  backed  by  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Channing,  Mr. 
Lambert,  Mr.  Logan,  Mr.  Reckitt,  Mr.  Rees  Davies, 
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and  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan,  is  thus  described  in  the 
preamble  : 

“  The  bill  increases  the  number  of  improvements  for  which 
compensation  is  payable,  checks  the  renting  of  tenants  on 
their  own  improvements, provides  that  the  improving  tenant 
shall  he  fully  compensated  for  the  value  added  to  his  holding  by 
continuous  good  farming ,  and  by  giving  greater  freedom  both 
as  to  the  making  of  improvements  and  as  to  the  cropping 
and  sale  of  produce,  is  intended  to  give  increased  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  application  of  capital  and  labour  to  the  soil.” 

To  carry  out  this  change  a  machinery  is  proposed 
which  provides  a  suitable  method  of  arbitration 
and  valuation  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
County  Court  judge.  It  might  be  better,  perhaps,  to 
have  a  general  periodic  valuation  of  holdings,  which 
should  constitute  the  official  record  of  their  condition 
and  afford  a  basis  for  compensation  rather  than  the 
plan  prescribed,  which  contemplates  valuation  only 
on  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy.  Granted, 
however,  an  efficient  service  of  valuers,  the  work  of 
classifying  the  holdings  and  elaborating  a  scale  of 
compensation  according  to  condition  is  not  a  work  ot 
insuperable  difficulty.  It  should  also  be  the  duty  of 
the  arbitrators  appointed  under  the  Act  to  decide 
whether  a  landlord’s  veto  on  any  given  improvement 
should  be  upheld  or  not.  By  these  means  the  true 
tenant  right  of  the  farmer  would  in  a  few  years  be 
ascertained,  the  provisions  in  the  bill  affording  special 
compensation  for  capricious  eviction  would  act  as  a 
check  on  arbitrary  landlords,  and  the  liability 
incurred  in  respect  of  improvements  on  grasping 
ones.  If  the  bill  did  not  provide  absolute 
fixity  of  tenure  it  would  go  some  way  towards  it. 
We  are  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  wiser  on  the 
whole  to  leave  over  the  question  of  rent  revision  for  a 
further  stage.  The  definition  or  establishment  of 
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tenant  right  is  a  large  and  complicated  business,  and 
any  attempt  to  carry  it  will  arouse,  though  quite 
unjustifiably,  the  most  violent  opposition  amongst  the 
landlords.  Moreover,  if  it  were  understood  that  a 
rent  revision  bill  would  follow  in  the  event  of  the 
sitting  tenant  being  rented  on  his  improvements,  the 
knowledge  might  act  as  a  sufficient  deterrent. 

What  we  would  suggest,  then,  is  that  Liberals 
should  concentrate  on  securing  for  the  farmer  the 
recognition  of  the  tenant  right  inherent  in  a  course  of 
good  farming,  freedom  from  unreasonable  impediments 
in  his  farming,  and  protection  against  disturbance  due 
to  any  other  cause  than  bad  cultivation.  But  the 
proposals  contained  in  Mr.  Lambert’s  bill  of  1901  might 
be  carried  out  without  the  institution  of  any  fresh 
machinery.  These  provide  for  compensation  for 
capricious  evictions  and  also  for  the  insertion  in  con¬ 
tracts  of  tenancy  of  a  “record  of  the  conditions  of  the 
buildings,  fences,  roads,  and  drains,  and  cultivation  of 
the  holding.”  Provision  is  also  made  enabling  either 
landlord  or  tenant  to  require  a  record  to  be  made  by  an 
arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  any 
time  during  the  tenancy,  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the 
party  requiring  the  record. 


III. -THE  LABOURER  AND  IIIS  COTTAGE. 


VARIOUS  proposals  have  been  recently  advanced 
for  arresting  the  cottage  famine,  whose  existence 
and  intensity  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  landlords  advocate  a  favourable  system  of 
State  loans,  such  loans,  of  course,  to  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlords.  From  another  quarter  comes  a 
cry  for  the  abolition  of  irrelevant  and  exasperating 
bye-laws  and  the  use  of  cheaper  building  materials, 
and  we  are  assured  that  if  this  were  done  cottages 
could  be  built  on  a  business  footing  at  a  rent  which 
the  agricultural  labourer  could  afford  to  pay.  A  third 
and  more  numerous  party  is  agitating  for  a  reform  of 
the  Housing  Laws — the  last  took  place  in  1900,  but 
the  Act  is  still  a  dead  letter  in  the  country  districts — 
the  idea  being  to  simplify  the  procedure  under  which 
the  district  council  can  exercise  the  power  to  build 
houses  and  to  strengthen  its  hand  in  acquiring  land  for 
the  purpose.  Underlying  these  suggestions  we  find  a 
general  admission  not  only  of  the  desperate  character 
of  the  mischief  but  of  the  economic  and  administrative 
deadlock  which  has  arisen.  Thus  we  have  the  land¬ 
lords  admitting  default  in  their  own  plea  delivered  in 
forma  pauperis.  “  Give  us  money,”  say  they,  “and  we 
will  fulfil  our  obligations.  You  cannot  expect  us  to 
undertake  the  work  of  housing  and  repair  under 
existing  arrangements,  because  ‘it  doesn’t  pay.’’’ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  local  authorities  cannot  be 
expected  to  solve  the  housing  question  without  a 
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sufficient  supply  of  cheap  sites,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
question  whether  the  cottages  would  pay  when  built. 
One  party  lacks  the  money,  the  other  the  land  ;  and  let 
us  note  in  passing  the  landlord’s  absolute  determination 
not  to  have  his  park  broken  up  or  the  amenities  of  his 
estate  interfered  with.  In  the  meantime  the  famine 
marches  on,  and  labourers,  who  in  many  places  would 
willingly  stay  in  the  country  if  they  could  only  find 
the  houseroom,  are  driven  into  the  towns. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  look  a  little  into  the 
causes  underlying  the  process  of  automatic  eviction 
which  the  country  seems  helpless  to  arrest.  Take 
first  the  landlords’  contention  that  building  cottages 
“doesn’t  pay” — a  half  truth  which  happens  to  be 
more  than  usually  misleading.  Cottage  building  does 
not  pay  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason  that  it 
never  was  intended  to  pay,  any  more  than  the 
farmhouse  or  the  cowshed  was  intended  to  provide  a 
remunerative  investment  in  itself.  The  landlord 
provides,  or  once  provided,  a  certain  amount  of 
human  accommodation  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
provided  farm  buildings  ;  in  order,  that  is  to  say, 
to  let  his  farm.  Sometimes  the  farmhouse  was  used 
for  housing  the  labourers — a  system  which,  though  it 
shows  signs  of  breaking  down,  obtains  to  the  present 
day  in  parts  of  the  North  and  in  Scotland.  Sometimes 
the  labourers  were  quartered  out  in  cottages.  But 
living  in  or  living  out,  the  labourer’s  wages  have 
never  included  a  sum  for  economic  rent,  and  if 
the  building  of  cottages  does  not  pay  it  is  because 
the  labourer  who  inhabits  them  gets  his  lodging, 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  lieu  of  wages.  And  so  it  comes 
about  that  the  problem  for  the  community,  now  that 
the  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the  system,  is  the  by  no 
means  easy  one  of  providing  an  economic  basis  for  a 
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mediaeval  survival.  How  are  the  local  authorities  to 
make  cottages  pay  unless  the  labourers  are  paid?  And 
if  the  business  of  cottage  building  and  ownership  can¬ 
not  be  conducted  on  self-supporting  lines,  is  it  fair  that 
the  ratepayers  should  be  saddled  with  a  burden  which 
viewed  on  the  one  side  is  a  grant  to  the  landlord  in  aid 
of  rents  and  on  the  other  a  grant  to  the  farmer  in 
relief  of  wages  ? 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  trouble  ;  and  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  the  landlords  should  cast  about  for  a 
means  of  evading  or  softening  the  issue.  We  may 
dismiss  at  once  the  proposal  to  afford  the  landlord  any 
scheme  of  State  props  designed  to  shore  up  the  fabric  of 
his  estate.  The  wise  course  is  to  recognise  the  collapse 
of  the  estate  system,  and  the  true  policysoto  apply  the 
credit  of  the  State  as  to  give  the  evicted  labourer  an 
independent  footing  in  a  home  of  his  own.  If  this  can 
be  accomplished  without  extinguishing  the  landlord’s 
liability,  so  much  the  better ;  and  let  us  by  all 
means  take  measures  at  the  same  time,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  to  compel 
existing  landlords  to  keep  their  cottages  in 
proper  repair.  For  the  rest,  while  the  advocates  of 
cheap  material  and  easy  bye-laws  have  broken  some 
useful  ground,  their  crusade  for  a  go-as-you-please 
system  of  housing  is  not  without  its  danger,  and  they 
seem  to  us  to  exaggerate  the  possibilities  of  mere 
cheapness.  A  good  cottage  is  cheap  at  ^150,  but  its 
cheapness  will  not  produce  the  necessary  cottage  sites, 
and  as  things  are  to-day,  a  rent  of  3s.  a  week — the 
lowest  sum  that  will  cover  the  outlay  on  such  a  building 
— is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  country 
labourers. 

We  turn  for  a  moment  to  explore  the  economic 
surroundings  of  the  subject.  And  first,  is  there  any 
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reasonable  hope  of  the  labourer  obtaining-  a  rise  of 
wages  sufficient  to  float  him  over  the  bar?  Let  us 
answer  by  asking-  two  other  questions.  Is  the  farmer 
going  to  insist  on  such  a  readjustment  of  rent  as  will 
enable  him  to  compensate  the  labourer  in  cash  for  his 
loss  in  kind?  Will  the  labourer  be  able  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  farmers  to  secure  such  compensation  ? 
Under  a  business  relation  the  farmer  might  very 
well  secure  some  quid  pro  quo ,  but  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  case,  as  the  late  Warden  of  Merton  has 
observed,  that  agriculture  is  neither  a  business  nor  a 
profession,  and  this  being  so  the  farmer,  even  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  appreciate  the  breach  of  the  implied 
undertaking,  is  not  likely  to  undertake  the  role  of  the 
officious  middleman,  any  more  than  to  find  the  wages 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  will  rather  starve  the 
land  of  the  labour  it  requires.  As  to  the 
labourer,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
man  who  holds  his  cottage  from  the  farmer  or  the 
landlord  will  agitate  effectively  for  a  rise  of  wages 
This  is  one  of  the  melancholy  lessons  of  the  labour 
agitations  amongst  the  agricultural  labourers.  If  it 
be  pleaded  that  these  conclusions  are  opposed  to  all 
that  economists  have  told  us  as  to  the  operations  of 
enlightened  self-interest  and  ordinary  self-seeking,  we 
can  only  reply  that  these  forces  somehow  get  broken 
and  dispersed  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  land.  It 
may  be  due  to  the  habit  of  treating  agriculture  as  a  bye- 
product  of  the  ownership  and  enjoyment  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  property  in  question  moves 
according  to  laws  of  its  own  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
agrarian  orbit  is  determined  by  forces  of  a  markedly 
non-economic  kind. 

There  seems  to  us,  then,  no  alternative  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  by  which  the  local  authority  shall  step  in 
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and  take  over  the  obligations  of  the  defaulting  land¬ 
lord  ;  and  we  would  suggest,  as  a  means  of  tiding 
over  the  economic  difficulty  and  at  once  enabling 
the  labourer  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent  and  the 
ratepayers  to  safeguard  themselves  against  loss, 
that  each  cottage  site  should  include  from  one  to 
five  acres  of  land,  the  amount  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  local  authority.  The  transfer  should 
in  equity  be  made  on  terms  such  as  to  indemnify  the 
community  against  all  risks,  and  we  think  that  the 
case  would  be  fairly  met  by  paying  the  landlord  the 
site  value  as  assessed  under  the  Agricultural  Rates 
Act,  together  with  such  sum  as  the  valuer  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  may  award  as  compensation  for  land¬ 
lord’s  “improvements.”  The  arrangement  proposed 
is  a  rough-and-ready  way  of  meeting  the  equities  as 
well  as  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  landlord  com¬ 
muting  his  obligation  to  provide  both  site  and  cottages 
by  selling  a  site  at  a  moderate  price  and  providing  the 
labourer  with  the  means  of  augmenting  his  wages.  Is 
this  an  excessive  ransom? 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  machinery 
by  which  such  a  change  would  be  carried  out.  It  is 
vain  to  suppose  that  the  parish  or  district  council, 
or  even  the  county  council,  would  be  independent 
enough  of  the  landed  interest  to  carry  through  large 
schemes  of  compulsory  expropriation  on  terms  which 
the  landlord  party  might  regard  as  confiscatory.  What 
we  would  suggest  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  parish  council  or  any  six  ratepayers  to  notify 
the  rural  district  council  that  new  cottages  are  required. 

2.  The  rural  district  council  to  hold  an  inquiry 
within  a  specified  period,  and  in  concert  with  the 
parish  council  to  schedule  suitable  sites  by  marking 
them  on  the  Ordnance  map. 
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3-  If  the  district  council  fails  to  hold  the  inquiry, 
or  decides  that  no  ground  exists  for  the  application, 
or  that  no  suitable  sites  are  available,  the  parish  council 
or  the  six  petitioners  to  forward  a  statement  of  their 
case  to  the  Government  Department  concerned  (we 
suggest  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  charged 
with  this  work  as  well  as  with  the  supervision  of  the 
Small  Holdings  Act)  who  will  send  an  inspector  to  hold 
a  preliminary  inquiry  on  the  spot. 

4.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  or  the  district 
council,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  serve  the  landowner 
with  a  notice  indicating  the  sites  suggested,  and,  if  the 
owner  objects  to  the  sites,  a  second  inquiry  will  be  held 
at  which  the  owner  may  suggest  alternative  sites,  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  or  the  district 
council  to  be  final  and  the  price  to  be  determined  by 
the  Assessment  Authority. 

5.  The  district  council,  fortified  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  act  in  its  default, 
would  no  doubt  come  to  administer  the  law  by  itself  in 
time. 

To  sum  up,  if  the  landlord  cannot,  as  he  alleges, 
supply  the  capital  for  cottage  building,  he  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  provide  the  site,  together  with  sufficient 
land  to  provide  an  addition  to  wages,  the  district 
council  building  and  letting  the  cottages  under  the 
procedure  prescribed  in  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act, 
but  simplified  and  strengthened  on  the  lines  suggested 
in  Sir  Walter  Foster’s  bill. 


IV,— TIIE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


IN  the  first  chapter  we  said  that  the  creation  of  small 
holdings  was  part  of  a  coherent  policy  of  which  the 
various  elements  were  necessary  to  each  other.  It  is  our 
aim  to  regenerate  a  country  population  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  to  do  so  not  by  piecing  to¬ 
gether  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an  exhausted  system  (the 
only  purpose  to  be  served  by  Protection),  but  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  vigorous,  versatile,  autonomous,  co-operative 
society  on  the  soil.  The  euthanasia  of  rural  life  with 
which  we  are  threatened  is  the  result  of  a  social  climate 
which  enervates  agriculture,  dispirits  and  almost 
destroys  civic  life,  and  breeds  lassitude  and  fatalism. 
Movement,  initiative,  elasticity,  a  buoyant  outlook  on 
circumstances  and  surroundings,  the  things  that  can 
give  country  life  and  a  country  career  their  rightful 
pre-eminence,  will  only  come  with  the  development  of 
a  new  type  of  community  to  replace  the  type  of  village 
that  is  passing.  It  is  with  this  object  constantly  before 
him,  the  object  of  creating  a  new  centre  of  social  life, 
a  new  foyer  of  energy  and  public  spirit  in  the 
countryside,  in  place  of  the  old  system  which  radiated 
from  the  landlord’s  castle,  that  the  far-sighted  re¬ 
former  approaches  the  problems  that  have  been  treated 
in  these  chapters  under  the  subjects  of  small  holdings, 
tenant  right,  and  rural  housing. 

It  is  thus  that  the  policies  we  have  outlined 
for  promoting  small  holdings  and  cottage  building 
act  and  react  on  each  other.  The  plan  we  have 
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suggested  for  building  cottages  will  facilitate  the 
creation  of  small  holdings  and  will  in  its  turn  become 
easier  of  execution  as  small  holdings  develop.  But 
there  are  other  accessories  that  are  indispensable 
if  we  are  to  create  a  co-operative  community,  and  the 
ideal  system  to  build  on  the  debris  of  the  landlord 
system  is  not  a  chaos  of  separate  and  self-sufficient 
units,  but  a  genuinely  co-operative  society.  Of  these 
accessories,  too,  it  is  true  to  say  that  they  are  impossible 
without  small  holdings,  and  that  small  holdings  on 
any  large  scale  are  impossible  without  them.  It  is, 
for  example,  obviously  ridiculous  to  start  a  number 
of  men  on  this  new  career  by  driving  them  into 
the  grasp  of  the  money-lender  as  the  only  way 
of  finding  the  necessary  capital  for  their  farms. 
And  as  Governments  can  borrow  at  cheaper  rates 
than  individuals,  one  necessary  part  of  any  such 
scheme  of  constructive  reform  is  the  use  of  public 
credit  for  starting  co-operative  banks.  We  need  not 
set  out  again  all  the  encouraging  facts  about  the 
history  of  these  banks  in  other  countries.  The 
important  point  about  them  is  that  they  enable 
a  man  to  borrow  on  his  character.  The  loans 
raised  from  co-operative  banks  by  such  holders  would 
frequently  be  very  small.  Most  of  the  loans  in  a 
bank  above  the  normal  size  in  Piedmont  were  under 
jQ 1 2.  Under  this  democratic  system  the  villager  can 
turn  his  known  integrity  to  account,  whereas  under 
our  system  the  usurer  turns  his  private  necessities  to 
account.  We  are  convinced  that  if  the  Government 
responded  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  suggestion  and 
lent  half  a  million  for  the  starting  of  these  banks  it 
would  do  a  great  service  to  agriculture,  and  it  would 
also  be  lending  money  on  perfect  security.  That  is  the 
moral  of  all  continental  experiments  and  of  the  Irish 
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careful  inquiry  into  the  local  circumstances. 

Mr.  Holton  Kinff  has  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
village  hanks  on  the  continent  have  added  to  their 
original  function  the  business  of  an  agricultural  syndi¬ 
cate.  lie  points  out  further  that  this  part  of  their 
work  has  been  even  more  helpful  to  the  farmer  than 
the  actual  work  which  these  banks  were  created  to 
do.  These  banks  not  onlv  supply  the  credit,  they  buy 
tor  the  tanner  in  the  wholesale  market  and  puai antee 
the  quality  of  his  purchases.  They  buy  manures  or 
seeds  or  implements  from  the  wholesale  merchant  or 
manufacturer,  subject  them  to  careful  analysis,  retail 
them  to  t licit  own  members  at  a  slight  addition,  and 
allow  some  months'  credit ,  so  that  the  farmer  does 
not  repay  the  cost  until  ho  has  sold  his  crop. 
This  is  one  way  of  applying  a  truth  which,  tis 
Mr.  A.  Ci.  1..  Rogers  shows  in  his  admirable  little 
book  on  The  /uisniess  >/,/,•  <>/  Agrit'utfurv  (Methuen, 
es.  t'd.),  has  been  taught  emphatically  by  modern 
organisation  vi/.,  that  there  are  too  many  inter- 
mediaties  between  the  produc'd  and  the  consumer  of 
the  tanner  s  commodities,  and  that  it  is  the  business  ot 
the  farmer  to W  hat  is  wanted,  as  Mr.  Rogers 
points  out,  is  that  the  business  of  trading  in  the 
farmer's  products  should  be  done  by  someone  w  ho  is 
concerned  tv'  dispose  of  those  products  to  the  best 
advantage  ot  the  tanner.  At  present  there  are  cases 
where  the  dilVerence  between  the  pi  ice  ol  the  corn  as  it 
leaves  the  tanner  and  the  pi  ice  as  it  reaches  the  con¬ 
sume!  is  very  much  mote  than  the  dut\  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  otVers  tv'  agriculture.  Mr.  Rogers's  hook 
oujjht  tv'  be  studied  carefully  by  every  agricul¬ 
tural  relonner,  and  a  most  striking  Cc'inment  c'n 
Ins  aicument  about  the  necessity  ol  eliminating 
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the  middleman  and  organising  access  to  markets 
is  provided  in  the  account  published  in  The  Speaker  of 
November  12,  1904,  by  Mr.  Fairfax  Cholmeley,  of  a 
scheme  that  has  just  been  carried  out  in  Yorkshire.  The 
day  may  come  when  we  may  emulate,  without  neces¬ 
sarily  copying  all  their  methods,  the  agricultural  syndi¬ 
cates  of  France,  which  do  abusiness  of  £8, 000, 000  ayear, 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society.  Co-operative  banks  are  a  stage  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Collective  transport  and  distribution  and  indi¬ 
vidualist  culture  seems  to  be  theformulafor  most  modern 
agriculture,  and  the  Government  which  helped  to  start 
co-operative  banks,  as  the  accompaniment  of  an  incisive 
policy  for  creating  small  holdings,  would  be  taking  a 
great  step  towards  the  encouragement  of  other  forms  of 
co-operation  in  a  country  where  tradition  and  circum¬ 
stance  have  disinclined  men’s  minds  to  such  projects. 

There  are  certain  directions  in  which  it  is  the 
plain  duty  of  a  Government  to  supplement  these  co¬ 
operative  efforts.  As  things  are,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  waste,  because  perishable  produce  cannot 
reach  the  nearest  market  in  time  to  be  used. 
The  next  Government  might  very  well  act  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation,  who  argued  that  a  special  grant  should  be 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  main  roads,  and  proposed 
that  about  half  the  cost  of  these  roads — a  little  more 
than  £1, 000, 000 — should  be  paid  by  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  was  anxious  that  with  these 
grants  in  aid  extensive  powers  of  control  should  be 
given  to  the  central  authority.  The  money  would  be 
spent  on  making  new  highways  or  diverting  or  altering 
existing  roads  where  steep  gradients  impede  horse  or 
motor  traffic.  This  improvement  of  our  roads  might 
easily  lead  to  a  cheap  and  rapid  motor  service  for  the 
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transport  of  the  farmer’s  produce.  Another  means  of 
transport  (for,  of  course,  the  difficulty  is  not  only  with 
perishable  goods)  might  be  found  in  canals. 

Further,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  must  act  as  a 
real  Intelligence  Department.  Our  efforts  to  teach 
agriculture  and  to  make  rural  life  an  interesting  and 
attractive  career  by  the  way  its  arts  and  elements  are 
taught  in  the  schools  have  been  largely  wasted  because 
they  have  not  been  part  of  a  synthetic  policy.  At 
present  our  grants  to  research  and  investigation  are 
most  inadequate.  In  America,  not  predisposed  to  the 
principle  of  Government  aid,  except  by  the  obnoxious 
means  of  tariffs,  the  Government  makes  appropriations 
for  special  investigations  of  live  stocks,  soils,  horticul¬ 
ture,  viticulture,  tobacco,  and  other  subjects.  No 
nation  that  wishes  to  count  agriculture  amongst  its 
industries  can  afford  to  dispense  with  an  Intelligence 
Department.  Our  Board  of  Agriculture  ought  to  make 
grants  to  county  councils  for  the  establishment  of 
experimental  farms  and  scientific  stations,  such  as  exist 
in  France  and  Germany.  It  ought  to  supply  the  groups 
and  societies  in  which  the  cultivators  will  reconstruct 
and  readjust  the  forms  and  resources  of  combination, 
with  expert  advice,  with  all  the  latest  results  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  research,  with  the  lessons  of  local  experi¬ 
ment  in  cultivation  and  stock-keeping,  and  it  ought  to 
aid  their  efforts  to  check  fraud  in  foodstuffs  and 
manures.  In  other  words,  co-operative  farming  will 
mean  that  the  co-operative  group  is  the  medium  which 
brings  the  small  holder  into  touch  with  his  market,  and 
brings  him  also  into  touch  with  the  resources  of  science. 
It  will  relieve  him  of  the  distractions  of  trade,  and 
enlighten  and  reinforce  the  energy  thus  liberated  for  the 
work  of  agriculture.  It  will  largess  among  the  small 
holders  the  luxuries  of  the  large  farmer. 
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It  is  no  part  of  this  chapter  to  conjure  up  visions  of 
the  ultimate  developments  of  these  movements.  Per¬ 
haps  they  will  create  some  day,  as  in  Denmark,  a  com¬ 
plete  hierarchy  from  the  parish  society  to  the  central 
Ministry.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  will  only  be 
farmers  in  the  country  ;  under  a  wise  and  provident 
system  all  the  minor  industries  will  spring  up  which  give 
variety  and  resourcefulness  to  countrymen  and  country 
occupations.  All  that  we  are  concerned  to  show  is  that 
these  are  the  lines  on  which  it  is  hopeful  to  rebuild 
British  agriculture  and  rural  life.  If  the  foundations 
are  to  be  strongly  laid,  it  is  imperative  to  avoid 
random,  desultory,  and  fragmentary  measures,  and 
to  see  this  policy  as  a  coherent  whole  resolutely  con¬ 
ceived  and  resolutely  applied. 


V.— THE  BEST  USE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


THE  motive  of  this  book  is  a  desire  to  discover  and 
recommend  the  best  means  to  two  ends,  one  the 
creation  of  a  community  in  the  country,  the  other  the 
best  use  and  development  of  the  country  ;  two  objects 
both  of  which  are  promoted  by  the  same  policy.  The 
chief  obstacle  lies  in  the  aggrandisement  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  territorial  element  which  has  discouraged  alike 
the  growth  of  an  independent  population  and  the 
most  profitable  use  of  the  resources  of  the  country,, 
because  its  interest  has  been  a  corporate  interest 
in  maintaining  a  certain  status  and  in  preserving 
certain  social  amusements.  The  natural  economic 
redistributions  of  land  were  checked  by  this  cor¬ 
porate  spirit,  which  found  its  chief  concrete  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  system  of  entail,  an  attempt  to 
guarantee  the  permanent  supremacy  of  a  class.  To 
undo  all  the  accumulations  and  complexities  that 
have  grown  up  with  this  social  condition  would  be 
a  great  and  heroic  policy,  too  large  for  any  one 
Ministry  to  enter  on,  though  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  next  Government  should  not  simplify  the 
present  most  injuriously  difficult  system  of  land 
transfer.  The  questions  which  a  Government  will 
ask  about  an  immediate  policy  are  whether  it  is 
practicable  and  whether  it  tends  to  promote  and  not  to 
embarrass  the  accomplishment  of  their  general  aims. 

A  great  deal  of  land  in  the  country  is  kept  actually 
idle  except  for  the  purposes  of  rich  men’s  pleasure.  A 
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great  deal  of  land  is  put  to  a  less  instead  of  a  more 
profitable  use  because  the  rich  regard  it  rather  as  an 
agreeable  diversion  than  as  the  raw  material  of  a  serious 
industry.  Instances  of  these  practices  will  occur  to  every¬ 
one.  At  this  moment  many  villages  in  the  home  counties 
are  being  turned  into  private  pleasure  grounds.  The 
labourers  leave  the  cottages  to  make  room  for  the 
retinue  of  the  rich  Londoners  who  have  bought  a 
property  for  shooting  and  entertainment.  Lord  Selborne 
told  the  Committee  on  Forestry,  two  years  ago,  that 
the  landowners,  agents,  bailiffs,  and  surveyors  regard 
forestry  as  a  hobby,  and  prefer  to  have  rabbits,  the 
deadliest  enemies  that  forests  have  to  encounter. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  in  the  valuable  book  he  has  just 
published  on  English  Estate  Forestry  (Edward  Arnold, 
ios.  6d.),  says  that  one  of  the  most  fatal  influences  on 
sylviculture  in  this  country  is  the  practice  of  late 
thinning  in  order  to  improve  the  woods  for  game 
cover.  The  forester’s  ideal  of  a  forest  generally  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  the  gamekeeper’s.  These  are  merely  random 
examples  of  a  social  law  which  operates  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  most  direct  and  palpable  manner. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  encourage  the  social  use 
of  the  land  ?  For  one  thing,  facilities  for  access  to  large 
enclosures  that  are  reserved  for  their  assthetic  qualities, 
or,  as  is,  of  course,  far  more  often  the  case,  for  the 
grandeur  or  the  hospitalities  of  the  rich,  should  be  far 
more  common.  If  some  land  is  to  be  treated  with  a 
view  solely  and  simply  to  its  spectacular  effects,  there  is 
every  reason  why  travellers  or  the  neighbouring  villagers 
should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  landscape 
or  a  tranquil  retreat.  The  other  thing  that  is  necessary 
is  to  discourage  the  mere  sporting  use  of  land.  The 
modern  habits  and  customs  of  sport  do  three  things. 
They  attract  to  the  country  a  type  of  man  whose  intro- 
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duction  is  a  misfortune.  It  is  a  bad  thing,  and  not  a 
good  thing,  that  a  millionaire  from  Johannesburg 
should  bring  into  the  country  tastes  and  a  society  that 
do  no  good  and  a  great  deal  of  harm  ;  the  tastes 
and  society  of  men  who  have  no  share  in  the 
real  life  and  interests  of  the  countryside.  The 
countryside  wants  fresh  blood  and  fresh  ideas,  but  not 
this  blood  and  these  ideas.  The  second  effect 
is  seen  where  land  is  diverted  from  agriculture.  The 
gamekeeper  who  gets  the  better  of  the  forester  in  the 
woodland  elbows  out  the  labourer  on  the  farm  that  is 
transformed  into  a  shooting  preserve.  The  third 
effect  is  pointed  out  by  Professor  Schlich  in  his  little 
book,  Forestry  in  the  United  Kingdom  (Bradbury, 
Agnew,  2s. ) ,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  enormous  areas 
are  set  aside  in  Scotland  for  rearing  red  deer  in  order 
to  raise  the  shooting  rents  to  a  maximum.  Shooting 
rents  depend  on  the  scale  of  the  yearly  destruction. 
The  modern  battue  and  rural  desolation  go  together. 

Now,  the  existing  system  of  rating  actually 
encourages  the  reservation  for  sport  of  land  which 
might  be  used  for  agriculture.  It  is  worth  while 
to  consider  how  that  system  arose.  In  the  old 
days,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  timber  for  the  Navy, 
land  used  for  the  growth  of  timber,  and  not  subject  to 
any  right  of  common,  was  exempted  from  local  taxation. 
This  system  ceased  with  the  Act  of  1874,  which  provided 
that  such  land  should  be  rated  according  to  its  value  “  in 
its  natural  and  unimproved  state,”  and  that  when  it  was 
used  for  sporting  the  owner  or  the  lessee  of  the 
sporting  rights  should  be  rated  on  those  values.  An 
important  case  was  decided  in  1877  when  the  over¬ 
seers  tried,  in  assessing  Lord  Westmorland’s  wood¬ 
lands,  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  they  might  be 
made  much  more  valuable  if  a  certain  expenditure  were 
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incurred  in  draining'  and  road  making.  The  Court  re¬ 
jected  this  contention  and  held  that  woods  were  not  to 
be  rated  on  any  assumption  of  their  improved  value  on 
alteration  into  land  of  a  different  description.  “  It 
will  be  observed,”  writes  Mr.  Cunningham  Glen  in 
commenting  on  this  decision,  “  that  land  used  for  a  plan¬ 
tation  or  wood  is  not  to  be  valued  according  to  its  value 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  i.  e.,  for  a  plantation, 
but  upon  a  different  and  quite  exceptional  principle. 
.  .  .  The  land  is  not  to  be  valued  necessarily  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  value  of  adjoining  land,  which,  though  of 
the  same  natural  quality,  may  have  been  improved  in 
various  ways  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regarded  ‘  in  its  natural  and 
unimproved  state,’  and  valued  as  if  the  wood  was  not 
there.  The  result  is  somewhat  remarkable.  The  land 
used  for  a  wood  or  plantation  is  to  be  rated  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  valued  as  if  it  were  not  used  for  a  wood  or  planta¬ 
tion.”  The  result  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  Act 
of  1874  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Westmorland  v. 
Southwick  was  to  reduce  the  Earl’s  rateable  value  in 
respect  of  these  woodlands  from  14s.  3d.  to  7s.  per 
acre — a  decision  which  relieved  him  of  half  his  rates 
and  threw  a  corresponding  burden  upon  all  those  in 
the  same  union  who  turned  their  land  to  good  account. 
In  the  words  of  the  counsel  who  argued  the  case  for 
the  overseers  “  the  effect  of  the  statute  [thus  interpreted] 
is  to  rate  an  owner  who  keeps  an  unprofitable  wood 
in  the  same  way  as  if  he  indulged  in  no  such  luxury 
and  made  the  most  prudent  use  of  the  land  instead.” 

The  original  motive  of  exempting  woodland  was  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  growing  timber.  That  is  not 
a  reason  for  giving  privileged  treatment  to  woodland 
that  is  used  for  sport  and  not  for  forestry.  The  only 
public  ground  on  which  this  property  could  be  justly 
exempted  would  be  that  its  owner  was  spending 
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money  in  planting  and  was  sternly  destroying 
rabbits  in  order  to  create  something  that  would 
one  day  benefit  the  community.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
woodland  is  very  often  swarming  with  rabbits,  which 
are  the  plague  of  agricultural  land  and  the  chief 
source  of  expense  in  forestry.  The  only  way  of 
carrying  out  the  original  intention  would  be  to  have 
State  inspection  of  woodlands  and  to  discriminate 
between  woodland  that  is  being  scientifically  developed 
for  forestry  and  woodland  that  is  being  left  waste  or 
used  primarily  for  cover.  Certainly  some  means  must 
be  found  to  penalise  the  improper  treatment  of  wood¬ 
land,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  recog¬ 
nised  in  our  system  of  taxation  or  rating  that  shooting 
is  a  luxury.  If  a  man  keeps  land  waste  for  his  pleasure 
he  ought  to  pay  highly  for  it,  because  the  longer  it  is 
kept  waste  the  greater  the  expense  of  ultimately 
reclaiming  it  for  forestry  or  any  other  useful  purpose. 

Pressure  of  this  kind  will  facilitate  another  measure 
to  which  we  attach  the  greatest  importance  ;  the 
creation  and  active  development  of  a  State  Forestry 
Department.  The  arguments  for  such  a  course  are 
urged  in  a  very  clear  and  concise  manner  by  Professor 
Schlich  in  the  book  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
The  Speaker  has  published  an  interesting  article  on  the 
subject  from  Mr.  Munro-Ferguson,  who  acted  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Departmental  Committee  that  reported  on 
Forestry  in  1902.  Briefly  the  facts  are  these.  The 
area  of  woodlands,  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area,  is 
smaller  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  that  of  any  other 
European  country  except  Portugal.  Only  2|  per  cent, 
of  the  woodlands  belong  to  the  Crown,  a  smaller 
percentage  than  in  any  other  European  country. 
There  are  some  fifteen  million  acres  of  mountain 
and  heath  land,  used  for  the  most  part  at  present 
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for  light  grazing  and  as  shooting  grounds,  from 
which  suitable  sites  for  afforestation  may  be  selected. 
The  climate — up  to  the  centre  of  Scotland — compares 
favourably  for  the  production  of  timber  with  that  of 
Northern  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Northern 
Russia,  whence  we  import  some  six  million  tons 
of  timber  a  year.  The  timber  supplies  of  the 
world  are  decreasing  and  our  demand  for  timber 
is  increasing.  These  are  a  strong  basis  of  facts 
on  which  to  rest  the  case  for  a  State  Forestry 
Department.  Professor  Schlich  once  calculated  that 
to  produce  the  timber  we  import  at  present  would 
need  the  afforestation  of  six  million  acres,  and  he 
maintained  that  those  six  million  acres  could  be 
provided  if  the  waste  land  was  drained  and  pre¬ 
pared.  If  these  six  million  acres  were  afforested  in  the 
next  twenty  years  he  calculates  that  the  planting  would 
employ  15,000  labourers,  and  that  when  the  forests 
were  created  they  would  give  steady  employment  to 
100,000  labourers. 

This  policy  would  do  three  things.  First,  it  would 
create  all  the  natural  advantages  that  forests  bestow  on 
soil  and  climate.  Secondly,  it  would  introduce  excellent 
employment,  offering  alternative  careers  to  a  population 
at  present  too  often  tied  down  to  one  employer. 
Thirdly,  it  would  encourage  as  a  bye-product  a  number 
of  domestic  industries  in  the  villages.  Further,  this 
policy  is  peculiarly  a  public  policy.  The  returns  on 
forestry  are  slow,  and  though  all  the  figures  show  they 
give  a  handsome  profit  in  time,  it  is  long  before  the  ex¬ 
penditure  repays  itself.  Private  persons  can  rarely  wait. 
Secondly,  continuity  of  management  is  indispensable. 
A  life  tenant,  for  example,  may  impoverish  a  forest 
by  thinning  at  the  wrong  time  for  the  sake  of  the 
immediate  sale. 
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We  therefore  would  recommend  that  a  Forestry 
Department  should  be  added  to  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  that  it  should  begin  to  afforest  some 
of  the  6,000,000  acres.  Land  which  is  now  let  on 
a  shooting  rent  of  a  shilling  an  acre  will  not  cost 
very  much,  and  there  are  Crown  lands  to  begin  with. 
It  might  not  be  impossible  in  this,  and  indeed  in  other 
cases  of  State  purchase,  to  call  upon  the  owner  to 
declare  the  value  of  his  woodland  or  waste  estate  for 
sale  or  taxation,  with  an  option  of  purchase  to  the  State. 
If  we  are  going  to  recreate  a  community  we  must  not 
handicap  its  fortunes  fatally  at  the  start  by  putting  on 
its  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  pleasures  of  the  rich. 
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VI.— R  EC  A  PIT  ULATION. 


WE  have  now  devoted  five  chapters  to  an  agri¬ 
cultural  policy,  and  before  passing  to  other 
departments  of  social  policy  we  propose  to  summarise 
our  main  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

i.  The  great  advantages  of  smallholdings  are  that 
they  provide  the  nucleus  of  an  independent  population, 
and  that  they  have  proved  to  be  the  most  successful 
and  attractive  form  in  which  human  industry  can  be 
applied  in  England  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
They  do  three  things,  (i)  They  make  citizenship  and 
the  self-governing  village  a  reality.  (2)  They  make 
agriculture — not,  of  course,  everywhere,  but  under 
conditions  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country — a 
brisk,  eager,  and  successful  industry.  (3)  They  are 
the  best  antidote  to  rural  depopulation. 

The  existing  legislation  for  small  holdings  has  failed 
for  two  reasons.  (1)  There  are  no  compulsory  powers. 
A  county  council  may  decide  that  there  is  a  genuine 
demand  for  small  holdings  and  find  itself  prevented  from 
satisfying  that  demand  because  no  land  is  to  be  had 
This  happened  in  the  case  of  an  application  made  to  the 
Holland  (Lincolnshire)  Council  in  1903  for  over  one 
hundred  acres.  (2)  The  county  councils  represent  the 
dominant  influences  in  the  country  rather  than  the 
aspirations  of  the  class  that  wants  small  holdings.  To 
these  two  facts  is  due  the  melancholy  result  of  the 
Small  Holdings  Act,  which  has  thus  been  summarised  : 
“The  councils,  of  which  six  are  English  and  one 
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Scottish,  have  been  engaged  in  acquiring  and  calling 
up  land  for  small  holdings  at  the  average  rate  of  sixty- 
five  acres  a  year,  and  creating  owners  or  tenants  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-three  a  year.” 

To  counteract  these  difficulties  we  proposed  (i) 
That  the  county  council  should  have  compulsory  powers 
to  acquire  land  to  be  let  for  small  holdings,  and  that 
procedure  should  be  simplified  ;  and  (2)  that  the  parish 
council  should  have  the  right  to  petition  the  county 
council,  and  that  in  any  case  where  the  county  council 
refuses  to  grant  the  application  for  small  holdings  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  act  as  a  Court  of  Appeal 
and  be  empowered  to  compel  the  county  council  to 
act.  Mr.  Impey,  in  a  letter  to  The  Speaker  of  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  has  criticised  the  proposal  to  give  the  parish 
council  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
ground  that  the  county  councils  would  resent  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  Central  Department.  He  proposes  that  the 
parish  council  should  have  compulsory  powers  for  hiring 
land  to  be  relet  to  tenants  in  lots  of  from  one  acre  and 
upwards  to  thirty  acres,  and  that  they  should  have  com¬ 
pulsory  powers  to  purchase  land  to  be  relet  on  long 
leases  for  building  purposes,  the  compulsory  powers 
for  both  purposes  to  be  exercised  under  the  control  of 
the  county  council,  as  is  now  the  case  with  allotments. 
We  must  point  out,  in  answer  to  this  criticism,  that  we 
only  proposed  the  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  cases  where  the  county  council  refused  to  act,  so 
that  it  would  seem  that,  though  it  might  be  just  to  say 
that  this  proposal  is  otiose  (in  view  of  the  facts  Mr. 
Impey  gives  as  to  the  fate  of  appeals  under  the  Parish 
Councils  Act),  the  proposal  would  scarcely  seem  to  be 
open  to  the  further  objection  that  it  would  be  an 
obstacle.  Mr.  Impey  shows  that  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  has  used  its  influence  to  discourage  small 
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holdings  ;  but  we  do  not  propose  to  give  the  Board  ot 
Agriculture  any  obstructive  powers, 

2.  In  our  second  chapter  we  discussed  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  farmers’  tenure,  an  important  question  affect¬ 
ing  alike  the  status  of  the  present  tenant  farmer  and 
the  small  holders  of  the  future,  many  of  whom  will  be 
the  tenants  of  the  local  authority.  The  existing  con¬ 
ditions  depress  and  discourage  the  application  of  the 
farmer’s  capital  and  brains  to  his  farm  because  he  has 
no  security  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  results.  These 
conditions  are  modified  in  some  places  by  local 
custom,  and  of  course  there  are  landlords  and  land¬ 
lords.  But  the  essence  of  the  present  system  is  that 
the  landlord  can  enforce  the  right  of  absolute  control 
and  management  over  the  farm  and  constitute  himself 
the  residuary  legatee  of  the  tenants’  improvements. 

We  proposed  that  reform  should  aim  at  providing 
that  the  improving  tenant  shall  he  fully  compensated  for 
the  value  added  to  his  holding  by  continuous  good  farming. 
The  necessary  machinery  for  carrying  out  this  policy 
would  be  the  organisation  of  a  system  of  periodic 
valuation,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  County 
Court  judge.  There  would  then  be  an  official  record  of 
values,  an  easy  means  of  fixing  the  scale  of  compensation, 
and  also  arbitration  to  decide  whether  a  landlord’s  veto 
on  any  given  improvement  should  be  upheld  or  not. 

3.  In  our  third  chapter  we  discussed  the  cottage 
famine.  On  this  subject  we  argued  that  the  building 
of  cottages  was  a  landlord’s  obligation.  The  landlords 
used  to  provide  cottage  accommodation,  just  as  they 
built  farm  buildings,  in  order  to  let  their  farms ; 
the  cottages  were  not  meant  “to  pay”  any  more 
than  the  farm  buildings.  They  contend  that  they 
are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  meet  this  obligation, 
and  the  community  is  confronted  with  the  fact  of  the 
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collapse  of  this  system.  The  wise  policy  is  not  to 
attempt  to  reconstruct  that  system  but  to  use  the 
credit  of  the  State  to  give  the  evicted  labourer  an 
independent  footing  in  a  home  of  his  own.  The  local 
authority,  as  it  seems  to  us,  must  take  over  the 
obligations  of  the  defaulting  landlord  on  terms  that 
recognise  the  obligations  of  the  landlord. 

To  secure  this  result  we  proposed  that  each  cot¬ 
tage  site  should  include  from  one  to  four  acres  ot 
land.  This  would  enable  the  labourer  to  pay  a 
reasonable  rent  to  the  local  authority.  The  land  itself 
must  be  acquired  by  the  local  authority  on  the  basis 
of  the  agricultural  value  as  determined  in  the  rating 
under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act.  That  Act  provides 
for  a  separate  assessment  of  the  “  rateable  value  of 
agricultural  land,”  and  this  classification  will  afford  a 
basis  on  which  to  determine  the  reasonable  price  to  be 
paid  for  these  sites. 

As  to  procedure,  we  suggested  that  the  parish 
council  or  any  six  ratepayers  should  have  the  right  to 
notify  the  rural  district  council  that  new  cottages  were 
required  ;  that  the  rural  district  council  should  then 
hold  an  inquiry  and,  in  concert  with  the  parish  council, 
schedule  suitable  sites  ;  that  the  rural  district  council 
should  serve  the  owner  with  notice  of  the  sites  chosen, 
and  allow  him  to  suggest  alternative  sites,  but  its  decision 
should  be  final.  If  the  rural  district  council  fails  to  act, 
the  parish  council  or  the  six  ratepayers  can  apply  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  will  act  in  the  place  of 
the  district  council. 

Mr.  Impey  has  criticised  this  procedure  on  the 
ground  that  the  district  councils  are  obstructive  and 
reactionary  bodies.  We  fear  his  complaint  would 
be  echoed  by  a  good  many  reformers.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  difficult  to  make  the  county  council 
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responsible  for  so  detailed  a  scheme  of  administration, 
and  we  doubt  whether  public  opinion  would  assent  to 
the  bestowing  of  final  powers  and  decisions  in  matters 
involving  expropriation  and  a  municipal  speculation  on 
parish  councils.  As  for  the  place  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  to  take  in  this  policy  and  that  of  developing  small 
holdings,  it  cannot  be  better  described  than  bya  reference 
to  Mr.  Impey’s  letter  published  in  The  Speaker  of 
November  12.  “  Everything  Mr.  Haggard  suggests,” 

writes  Mr.  Impey,  “byway  of  encouraging  small  hold¬ 
ings  deserves  support,  but  to  recreate  the  class  which 
for  centuries  cultivated  our  land,  and  would  do  so  again 
if  properly  encouraged,  we  need  the  powerful  arm  of 
the  community  and  the  State.”  Our  suggestion  is  that 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  represented  as  we  hope  it 
will  be  by  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  determined 
of  reformers,  should  defend  the  national  interest  in 
promoting  this  development  and  aiding  the  least 
powerful  class  in  the  country. 

4.  In  our  fourth  chapter  we  considered  what  the 
community  ought  to  do  to  give  the  prospective  small 
holders  and  agriculturists  a  real  opportunity.  We 
proposed  : 

(i.)  A  grant  or  loan  to  start  co-operative  banks. 

(ii.)  Assistance,  by  means  of  expert  advice  and 
experiments,  to  the  societies  which,  as  we  hope,  the 
small  holders  will  form  in  order  to  economise,  accele¬ 
rate,  and  simplify  purchase  transport  and  distribution. 

(iii.)  Government  aid  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  roads  and  lands. 

On  this  subject  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
published  in  The  Speaker  of  November  5  con¬ 
tained  some  valuable  suggestions.  “  Agricultural 
education,”  he  wrote,  “the  establishment  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies  and  of  people’s  banks,  should  become 
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Government  affairs,  actively  supported  and  to  a  large 
extent  managed  by  a  Government  department,  with  a 
real  live  Agricultural  Minister  at  its  head.”  The 
same  paper  also  published  an  article  by  Mr.  Fairfax 
Cholmeley  describing  the  beginning  of  a  co-operative 
movement  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

5.  In  our  fifth  chapter  we  discussed  thebestuseto  be 
made  of  the  land.  At  present  a  great  deal  of  woodland 
is  wastefully  treated,  and  a  great  deal  of  land  is 
reserved  for  sport  or  private  amusement  and  entertain¬ 
ment  which  might  be  used  for  (1)  agriculture,  or  (2) 
forestry,  or  (3)  as  common  grazing  ground,  which 
would  eke  out  the  resources  of  the  crofter  and  the 
small  cultivator. 

We  suggest  that  a  special  tax  should  be  put  on 
owners  who  make  this  use  of  their  land.  Such  use  of 
land  is  a  luxury  just  as  much  as  keeping  men  servants 
or  having  coats-of-arms  on  your  carriage.  Further,  it 
impoverishes  the  land  and  conduces  to  the  preservation 
of  rabbits,  the  chief  afflictions  of  agriculture  and 
forestry. 

A  tax  of  this  kind  will,  it  is  hoped,  divert  land 
from  wasteful  to  profitable  uses.  Some  of  the  great 
sporting  areas  of  Scotland  should  be  acquired  by  the 
Scottish  Congested  Districts  Board  for  use  as  grazing 
ground  for  the  crofters,  as  is  being  done  at  this 
moment  in  the  case  of  the  estates  in  the  Isle  of  Skye 
just  bought  by  that  Board.  This  is  a  practicable  way 
of  turning  to  good  account  land  that  is  not  available 
for  tillage.  Another  use  to  make  of  waste  land  is 
to  afforest  it,  and  we  propose  that  a  Forestry  Depart¬ 
ment  should  be  established  which  can  take  in  hand  the 
work  of  afforestation  and  inspect  existing  woodlands. 

It  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  step  to  create  a 
productive  industry,  to  provide  healthy  employment,  to 
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improve  the  conditions  of  agriculture,  and  to  forestall 
the  deficiency  of  timber  with  which  we  are  threatened. 

This  policy,  we  believe,  is  immediately  practicable. 
It  could  be  carried  out  by  a  Government  that  was  in 
earnest,  and  it  would  give  help,  hope,  energy,  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  arts  and  the  attractions  of  a  various  life 
to  a  population  that  live,  for  the  most  part  at  present,  in 
the  shadow  of  despair. 


VII.— THE  LAND  QUESTION  IN  TOWNS. 


IN  a  revision  of  local  taxation  the  eyes  of  the 
reformer  both  in  town  and  country  are  turned 
principally  to  the  land.  At  present,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  English  system  in  town  and  country  alike  is 
to  assess  the  occupier  and  to  rate  him  at  so  much  in 
the  pound  on  his  rateable  value,  the  rateable  value 
being  the  rent  at  which  the  property,  whether  land  or 
houses,  would  let  to  the  hypothetical  tenant,  certain 
deductions  being  allowed.  The  rate  is  based  on  the 
annual  value  of  the  hereditament  without  considering 
whether  this  value  is  due  to  the  land  occupied  or  to 
the  buildings  on  the  land.  Two  distinct  questions  are 
raised  by  this  system.  The  first  is  a  question  between 
occupier  and  owner.  Is  it  right  that  the  rate  should  be 
paid  by  occupiers,  or  is  it  rather  a  rate  upon  property 
intended  to  fall  on  the  owners  thereof,  and  therefore 
properly  payable  by  them  ?  The  second  is  a  question 
between  land  and  buildings.  The  value  of  any  hold¬ 
ing  is  made  up  of  two  elements.  There  is  the  value 
of  the  site  and  the  value  of  the  buildings.  The 
very  same  buildings  on  two  different  sites  may  have 
very  different  rates,  e.°.,  a  house  in  a  good  quarter 
of  a  town  and  an  exactly  similar  house  in  a  remote 
country  village.  Similarly,  sites  of  equal  value  may 
have  very  different  buildings  upon  them;  one  maybe 
occupied  by  a  first-rate  modern  shop,  the  other  by  some 
tumble-down  cottages.  In  this  case  the  value  of  the 
two  tenements  will  differ  on  account  of  the  buildings. 
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Site  and  buildings  being  thus  the  two  elements  of  value 
in  a  tenement,  should  the  rate  fall  on  both  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  as  it  does  at  present,  or  should  we  aim  at  making 
the  site  pay  part  of  the  rate  and  removing  the  burden 
from  the  buildings  ?  That  is  our  second  question. 

These  two  questions  are  quite  distinct  in  idea, 
though  in  practice  they  are  in  some  measure  inter¬ 
twined,  and  they  have  been  very  greatly  confused 
in  public  controversies  on  the  question.  In  reality 
the  question  whether  the  whole  or  part  of  the  rate 
should  be  borne  by  the  owner  is  one  question,  and 
the  question  whether  the  holding  should  be  rated 
wholly  or  in  part  according  to  the  value  of  the  site  as 
distinct  from  the  buildings  is  quite  another.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  occupier  enjoys  the  value 
of  the  site  as  long  as  he  is  an  occupier.  This  is  true  of 
tenants  of  every  degree.  For  example,  A,  the  owner 
of  a  site,  may  have  let  it  thirty  years  ago  to  B  on  a 
ninety-nine  years’  lease  at  a  ground  rent  of  £10  a  year. 
B  builds  on  it  and  lets  it  to-day  to  C  at  a  rent  of^iop, 
of  which  ^70  represents  interest  and  depreciation  on 
B’s  capital  and  the  remaining  £$0  the  present  annual 
value  of  the  site.  Clearly  B  enjoys  a  net  annual  return 
from  the  site  of  £20  a  year.  Finally,  C  enjoys  the 
actual  use  of  the  site,  and  if  he  has  a  twenty-one  years’ 
lease  it  will  probably  rise  in  amount  during  this 
term.  The  question  whether  we  are  to  rate 
the  site  is  quite  distinct  from  the  question 
whether  the  rate  is  to  be  paid  by  A  or  B  or  C. 
What,  then,  is  the  importance  of  the  question?  It  is 
this.  In  the  instance  we  have  taken  a  rate  of  5s. 
would  at  present  (neglecting  the  statutory  deductions 
which  are  allowed)  impose  a  burden  of  £ 2 5  on  house 
and  building.  Suppose  that  the  uniform  rate  were 
replaced  by  a  separate  rate  on  site  and  buildings,  and 
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suppose  the  rate  on  the  site  were  7s.  and  that  on  the 
buildings  3s.  This  holding  would  then  pay  £  10  10  s. 
on  the  site  and  £10  10s.  on  the  buildings,  or  £ 21  in 
all.  If  this  were  levied  on  the  occupier  he  would  gain 
^4  per  annum.  Suppose  the  case  reversed,  that  is  to 
'say,  that  we  have  a  holding  of  a  total  value  of  ^roo, 
where  the  site  is  valued  at  £70  and  the  buildings  at 
.£30.  At  present  that  tenement  would  pay  ^25  like 
the  other,  but  with  the  same  change  in  the  rating 
it  would  pay  ^24  10s.  on  the  site  and  ^4  10s.  on  the 
buildings,  ^29  in  all.  This  tenant  would,  therefore, 
find  his  rate  increased  by  The  first  effect  of  the 

change,  therefore,  would  be  to  increase  the  total  rate 
on  persons  occupying  the  most  expensive  sites  and  to 
diminish  the  rates  of  those  living  on  cheap  land.  It 
this  result  be  advantageous  to  the  community  as  a 
whole  then  the  change  proposed  will  also  be  advan¬ 
tageous. 

The  change  would,  in  the  first  instance,  affect  the 
occupier  only,  but  apart  from  any  division  of  rates 
between  owner  and  occupier,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
later,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  would  be  the 
permanent  result.  Economists  are  generally  agreed 
that  in  the  end  the  burden  of  rates  falls  mainly  on  the 
owner,  the  rents  falling  in  proportion  as  rates  rise. 
This  adjustment,  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
legislation,  can  or-ly  be  effected  as  leases  fall  in  and 
contracts  are  renewed,  and  it  is  this  point  which  gives 
rise  to  the  real  question  between  owner  and  occupier. 
This  we  defer  for  the  present.  Sufficient  for  the 
moment  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  change  thus 
contemplated  would  be  to  transfer  an  appreciable 
portion  of  the  local  burdens  at  present  shared  equally 
among  owners  of  sites  and  occupiers  of  buildings  of  all 
kinds  to  the  owners  of  the  best  sites. 
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For  this  transference  there  are  several  arguments. 
The  first  is  based  upon  what  is  called  the  unearned 
increment  of  land,  a  phenomenon  most  obvious,  of 
course,  in  growing  towns  where  agricultural  values 
are  constantly  being  transformed  into  building  values, 
and  where  with  every  addition  to  the  population  there 
is,  generally  speaking,  an  addition  to  the  value  of  land, 
not  only  at  the  extremities,  but  also  at  the  centre  of  the 
town.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  full-blooded  disciple 
of  Henry  George  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  that 
these  increments,  as  they  are  created  by  the  population, 
should  flow  not  into  the  pockets  of  the  landowners  but 
into  the  local  exchequer.  The  doctrine  was  preached 
with  great  vigour  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1885,  and  was 
defended  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Morley,  who  showed,  in 
some  telling  letters  to  the  Times,  that  it  had  the  authori¬ 
tative  sanction  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  this  phenomenon  (the  sen¬ 
sational  increase  of  land  values  in  modern  towns)  that 
the  desirability  of  taxing  the  owners  of  land  is  much 
more  felt  in  urban  than  in  rural  districts.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  the  town  populations  have 
taken  a  more  and  more  lively  interest  in  the 
subject.  It  has  become  a  favourite  theme  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  platforms,  and  proposals  for  the  separate 
rating  of  land  in  towns  have  been  adopted  by  the  vast 
majority  of  municipal  corporations.  Upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  disciples  of  Henry  George  make  common 
cause  with  the  disciples  of  Richard  Cobden  ;  at  this 
point  the  Liberal  tradition  and  the  Socialist  movement 
converge. 

The  unearned  increment  of  land  in  towns  often 
contrasts  with  an  unearned  decrement  of  land  in  the 
country.  But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why  we  have 
chosen  to  treat  the  rating  question  in  towns  as  a 
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separate  problem.  Besides  the  continuous  and  mutual 
rise  of  rents  and  occupiers’  rates,  in  urban  areas  there 
are  also  two  plagues  which  are  specially  noticeable 
and  obnoxious — unoccupied  land  and  vacant  houses. 
Although  empty  houses  in  towns  demand  a  great  deal 
of  police  attention  and  require  probably  almost  as 
much  public  expenditure  as  houses  that  are  occupied, 
they  contribute  nothing  to  the  rates. 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  argument  which  is 
derived  from  the  urgency  of  the  housing  question.  In 
the  second  fiscal  Blue  Book  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
shown  that  while  the  cost  of  food  to  the  working-class 
consumer  in  the  last  generation  has  declined  by  nearly 
30  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  housing  has  so  risen  as  to 
offset  fully  a  half  of  this  benefit,  and  if  the  working 
classes  are  still  lagging  on  the  road  to  prosperity  it  is 
more  due  to  the  rise  of  rents  than  to  any  other  single 
economic  cause.  But  what  has  escaped  attention  even 
among  those  who  are  most  concerned  to  show  the 
bearing  of  taxation  on  prosperity  is  that  it  is  precisely 
at  this  point  that  taxation  at  present  bears  most 
heavily  on  the  general  consumer.  The  taxes  on  articles 
of  food — except  tea  and  sugar — are  unimportant.  Those 
on  the  other  necessaries  of  life  are  nil.  But  the  tax 
on  buildings  in  most  towns  ranges  from  a  fourth 
to  a  third  of  their  rent,  and  sometimes  even 
higher.  The  conclusion  is  suggested  with  irresistible 
force  that  the  first  step  to  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problem  is  to  abate  or,  if  possible,  altogether  remove 
the  taxes  on  buildings,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
transferring  the  local  rate  from  the  building  to  the  site. 
At  present  every  building  erected  will  be  heavily  taxed 
in  proportion  to  its  value,  and  the  builder  has  to  take 
this  tax  into  account  in  considering  whether  he  shall 
build  at  all,  and  if  so,  what  manner  of  building  he  shall 
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erect.  Clearly,  if  he  were  freed  from  this  incubus  he 
would  be  encouraged  to  build  and  to  build  well.  The 
production  of  houses  would  be  stimulated  by  free  build¬ 
ing  as  much  as  the  purchase  of  sugar  would  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  free  importation.  The  effect  would  be  especi¬ 
ally  marked  in  relation  to  the  unoccupied  land  in  and 
about  towns  which  is  at  present  held  back  for  specu¬ 
lative  purposes.  This  would,  of  course,  be  rated 
at  its  real  site  value,  which  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  considering  not  the  actual  rent  paid  for  it  as 
agricultural  land  or  as  waste  but  the  selling  price 
which  it  would  fetch  in  the  market.  The  land  beine 
properly  rated,  it  would  no  longer  pay  to  hold  it  back 
from  the  builder.  It  would  come  into  the  market  and 
at  once  ease  the  existing  pressure. 

This  leads  us  to  a  further  point.  We  have 
assumed  throughout  that  there  must  be  in  all 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  a  separate  valuation  of 
sites  as  distinct  from  the  structures  raised  upon  them. 
About  this  there  is  no  difficulty.  Practically  all  the 
witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission  admit  that  it 
is  perfectly  feasible.  Mr.  Harper,  of  the  London 
County  Council,  a  very  careful  official,  declares  that 
the  whole  of  the  London  sites  can  be  valued  for 
^40,000.  This  mutatis  mutandis  is  equally  the  case 
under  the  present  system  No  special  protection 
appears  to  be  needed.  The  case  of  unoccupied  land 
points  to  the  necessity  of  assessing  sites  not  by  their 
annual  rental  but  by  their  capital  value.  In  the  case 
of  unoccupied  land  there  is  no  beneficial  occupier. 
The  rate  would,  therefore,  be  laid  on  the  owner,  as  in 
the  case  of  land  used  for  advertising.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
pute  that  in  this  case  a  new  source  of  revenue  would 
be  tapped  for  the  relief  of  the  occupiers  in  towns 
who  now  pay  the  whole  of  the  rates.  It  may  be 
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objected  that  the  capital  value  is  not  precisely  ascer¬ 
tainable  except  by  an  actual  sale,  and  that  if  this  pro¬ 
posal  is  to  be  considered,  some  means  of  protecting 
owners  against  excessive  valuation  must  be  provided. 
Those  who  hold  with  us  that  extended  powers  of 
acquiring  land  in  and  about  these  borders  should  be 
given  to  municipalities  will  feel  no  difficulty  in  agreeing 
that  the  form  which  this  protection  should  take  is  that 
of  an  option  to  sell  to  the  municipality  at  a  price  based 
on  this  valuation.  A  safeguard  of  this  kind  is,  in  fact, 
suggested  in  the  report  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and 
Sir  E.  Hamilton.  Just  as  the  municipality  should  have 
an  option  of  purchasing  from  private  owners  at  a 
valuation  with  an  addition  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  compulsion,  so  the  owners  should 
have  an  option  of  compelling  the  municipality  to 
purchase  at  its  own  valuation  with  a  reduction  of  5  or 
10  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  compulsion.  The  margin 
would  safeguard  the  municipality  from  being  forced  to 
buy  unreasonably,  while  the  option  would  compel  the 
municipal  assessors  to  be  guarded  and  reasonable  in 
their  assessments. 

Thus  the  broad  results  of  the  taxation  of  site 
values  would  be  to  throw  municipal  burdens  on  to  the 
owners  of  sites,  who  have  hitherto  been  heedlessly 
allowed  to  enrich  themselves  without  effort  of  their  own, 
out  of  the  mere  growth  in  value  of  their  property  which 
has  arisen  from  the  development  of  the  town  life  and 
the  growth  of  population.  It  would  stimulate  building 
by  abating  the  burdens  which  now  lie  heavily  on  the 
builder,  bring  fresh  land  into  the  market,  and  finally 
facilitate  the  extension  of  municipal  ownership. 
Further,  it  would  permanently  abate  the  rates  on 
property  situated  upon  the  cheaper  land  in  every 
town,  while  increasing  the  burden  on  the  valuable 
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business  centres  of  the  city  and  the  fashionable  resi 
dential  quarters.  Such  are  the  foundations  of  a  demo 
cratic  municipal  budget. 


VIII.— OWNER  AND  OCCUPIER. 


IN  urging  the  advantages  of  a  separate  rate  on  site 
values  we  have  provisionally  assumed  that  the  rate 
would  be  levied  as  now  upon  the  occupier.*  We  have 
now  to  consider  further,  should  there  be  any  division 
of  rates  generally,  whether  levied  on  site  or  buildings, 
between  occupier  and  owner.  We  have  assumed  with 
most  economists  that  in  the  end,  on  the  average,  the 
rates,  however  levied,  fall  upon  the  owner  (inasmuch  as 
they  compel  him  to  lower  the  rent  which  he  demands  for 
his  property).  But  assuming  this  to  be  in  general  cor¬ 
rect,  two  remarks  have  to  be  made  upon  it.  In  the  first 
place,  this  process  of  shifting  the  burden  is  a  process 
which  takes  time.  If  rates  increase,  and  this  is  what 
they  tend,  and  will  tend,  to  do — the  increase  is  in  the 
first  place  born  by  the  (occupying)  tenant  unless  he  has 
entered  into  a  composition  with  the  owner.  It  is  only 
when  bis  agreement  terminates,  or  his  lease  falls  in, 
that  any  opportunity  for  a  revision  occurs. 

In  the  second  place,  so  far  as  the  landlord  is  the 
stronger  party  in  the  bargain — and  this  is  the  more  apt 
to  be  the  case  in  proportion  as  the  si^e  and  the  tene¬ 
ment  has  a  monopoly  value — it  is  difficult  for  a  sitting 
tenant  to  obtain  a  renewal  on  terms  more  favourable  to 
himself.  Thus,  though  upon  the  average  and  in  the  long 
run  it  is  true  that  rates  already  fall  on  the  owner,  yet 
temporary  increases  of  rates  fall  on  the  occupier,  and 

*  Except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  unoccupied  land,  or  where 
there  is  compounding. 
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in  certain  cases  and  in  proportion  to  the  economic  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  occupier  they  may  do  so  in  part  for  a  longer 
period.  From  these  considerations  we  arrive  at  certain 
reasons  for  proposing  a  division  of  rates — whether 
levied  on  sites  or,  as  now,  on  the  whole  value  of  a 
holding — between  the  owners  and  the  occupies  of  the 
holding.  It  is,  and  doubtless  always  has  been,  con¬ 
templated  that  the  owner  of  land  and  house  property 
should  bear  the  burdens  of  local  taxation.  The 
reasons  for  collecting  the  rate  from  the  occupier 
are,  first,  convenience,  and,  secondly,  that  the  occu¬ 
pier,  having  to  meet  increments  of  rates  in  the  first 
instance,  should  be  alive  as  a  voter  to  the  need  of 
economy  in  administration.  The  second  point  is  still 
sufficiently  met  if  the  occupier  pays  one-half  of  the  rate, 
and  the  previous  point  is  met  if  the  whole  rate  is 
extracted  from  the  occupier  and  the  right  is  given  him 
of  deducting  one-half  of  it  from  his  immediate  landlord. 
The  immediate  landlord,  if  not  the  ultimate  owner, 
would  in  turn  have  the  right  of  deducting  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  rent  which  he  pays  from  his  land¬ 
lord,  and  so  on  till  the  ultimate  owner  is  reached.  The 
advantages  of  this  change  would  be  that  so  far  as  one- 
half  of  the  rate  is  concerned  it  would  carry  out 
directly  what  is  otherwise  left  to  effect  itself  indirectly 
— the  shifting  of  the  burden  from  occupier  to 
owners.  It  would,  moreover,  immediately  lighten  the 
burden  of  every  increment  of  rates  on  the  occupier,  and 
would  do  so  repeatedly  whenever  such  increment  occurs. 
On  the  other  hand,  owners  would  gain  along  with  the 
occupiers  in  any  decrease  of  the  rates.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  great  part  of  the  expenditure  from  the  rates 
confers  a  permanent  benefit  on  property  in  the  locality, 
and  this  benefit  is  enjoyed  in  larger  share  by  the*  land¬ 
lord  unless  the  tenant  has  a  very  long  lease.  Thus  as 
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matters  now  stand  the  tenant  is  often  rated  for  objects 
the  benefit  of  which  will  go  to  his  landlord.  Let  us 
take  a  practical  example  to  illustrate  this  particular 
injustice.  A  leases  a  town  house  from  B  for  ten  years 
at  a  rent  of  ^£120  a  year,  the  rateable  value  being  ^100. 
Soon  afterwards  the  town  council  determines  to  build 
reservoirs  and  to  provide  the  town  with  a  new  and 
adequate  supply  of  water.  This  involves  an  increase 
of  a  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  rates.  A  pays  for  this 
^'5  a  year  to  the  end  of  his  lease,  and  by  that  time  the 
works  are  completed.  This  substitution  of  a  good  and 
plentiful  for  a  bad  and  insufficient  supply  of  water  has 
made  the  town  a  more  desirable  place  to  live  in.  The 
demand  for  houses  has  increased,  and  when  A 
applies  to  renew  his  lease  he  finds  that  others 
are  willing  to  give  considerably  more,  and  that 
if  he  wants  to  remain  he  will  have  to  pay  a  higher 
rent.  So  that  A,  after  contributing  to  a  water  supply 
which  he  has  not  yet  enjoyed,  finds  that  the  payments  he 
has  made  have  merely  raised  the  rent  against  himself. 
A  has  spent  ^50  on  raising  the  rent  of  B’s  house. 
Injustices  of  this  kind  would  be  considerably  mitigated 
by  the  proposed  division  of  the  rates. 

So  far  there  is  pretty  general  agreement  among 
those  who  hold  that  the  burden  of  local  rates  should 
rest  in  the  main  on  owners  of  landed  property.  The 
proposed  change  would  merely  do  more  expeditiously, 
directly,  and  thoroughly  what  it  is  supposed  that 
economic  forces  already  do  in  the  long  run  and 
upon  the  average.  But  a  more  difficult  question  arises 
with  regard  to  the  methods  by  which  the  change  is 
to  be  introduced.  What  should  be  done  with  regard 
to  existing  contracts  ?  Land  may  be  held  on  tenures 
of  all  lengths  from  a  week  to  ninety-nine  years.  The 
weekly  tenant  seldom  if  ever  pays  the  rates  and  the 
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question  does  not  arise  in  his  case,  but  what  of  the 
tenant  who  takes  a  house  for  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty-one  years  ?  Is  he  to  have  the  advantage  of 
the  division,  or  is  the  law  to  pay  strict  regard  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  agreed,  as  he  generally  has  done, 
to  pay  all  rates  and  taxes  due  on  account  of  the  tene¬ 
ment  which  he  occupies  ?  Is  the  division  of  rates  to 
have  no  effect  until  his  contract  terminates — that  is  to 
say,  in  many  cases,  till  the  termination  of  a  ninety-nine 
year  lease  which  may  have  been  entered  upon  yesterday? 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  The 
general  reasons  for  allowing  every  existing  contract  to 
run  its  course  are  obvious.  We  may,  however,  indicate 
briefly  certain  special  considerations  which  lead  to  some 
divergence  of  view  among  land  reformers  on  this  point. 
First  of  all,  on  the  point  of  abstract  right  the  State  may 
fairly  claim  the  right  to  determine  whether  a  given 
public  burden  is  to  fall  on  one  set  of  shoulders  or 
another,  and  it  may  decline  to  recognise  any  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary.  In  point  of  fact  it  does  so  act 
in  the  case  of  income-tax,  which  every  owner  is  bound 
under  penalty  to  let  the  occupier  deduct  from  the  next 
quarter’s  rent.  The  State  official  in  this  case  merely 
makes  use  of  the  occupier  as  a  convenient  channel  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  tax  from  owner  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office.  The  municipality  may  be  said  to  do  the  same 
thing.  No  one  would  question  the  right  of  the  State 
to  impose  a  rate  upon  owners  of  land  and  houses  and 
collect  it  from  them  directly.  If  they  then  determine  to 
use  the  present  machinery,  and  collect  such  a  rate 
through  the  occupier,  what  moral  or  legal  objection 
can  be  raised?  Those  considerations  seem  a  sufficient 
ethical  justification  for  disregarding  existing  contracts 
in  a  measure  providing  for  the  division  of  rates  between 
owner  and  occupiers. 
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But  there  are  certain  further  economic  considera¬ 
tions  which  cut  both  ways,  and  render  an  equitable 
division  peculiarly  difficult.  Against  interference  with 
existing  contracts  it  may  be  urged  that  to  divide  rates 
between  owner  and  occupier  while  the  lease  is  running 
is  merely  to  fine  existing  owners.  When  the  lease  runs 
out  they  will  get  back  their  own  again  by  raising  the 
rent,  and  without  doing  any  permanent  good  to  the 
occupiers  as  a  class  we  shall  merely  put  a  tempo¬ 
rary  fine  on  all  owners  who  have  land  on  lease, 
and  give  a  special  privilege  to  fortunate  indivi¬ 
duals  who  enjoy  long  leases.  On  the  other  side,  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  other  changes  which  we  have 
proposed  in  the  principles  of  rating  must  not  be  left 
out  of  sight.  For  here  is  a  point  at  which  the  question 
of  site  values  and  the  question  of  the  division  between 
owners  and  occupiers  touch  one  another.  We  have  seen 
that  one  strong  argument  for  the  taxation  of  site  values 
is  that  it  is  a  method  of  getting  back  into  the  coffers  of 
the  community  that  ever-growing  increment  in  the 
value  of  urban  land  which  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
community.  We  urged  that  the  site  owners  who  now 
absorb  the  wealth  should  part  with  a  portion  of  it 
that  it  may  be  used  to  meet  public  requirements. 
But  the  result  of  this  line  of  argument  is  that  the  site 
value  rate  should  be  paid  by  those  who  are  enriched  by 
the  value  of  the  sites.  This  is  not  always  the  free¬ 
holder.  He  may  have  let  the  site  at  a  low  rent  thirty 
years  ago  on  a  ninety-nine  year  lease,  and  in  that 
case  the  bulk  and  the  increased  value  may  come 
for  sixty-nine  years  more  into  the  pockets  of 

the  leaseholder.  It  should  be  the  object  of 

an  equitable  readjustment  to  put  the  burden 
where  the  increment  is  being  enjoyed.  In  the  case 
just  supposed,  if  existing  contracts  are  not  interfered 


with,  the  leaseholder,  if  he  is  himself  the  occupier, 
would  have  to  bear  the  tax,  and  that  in  this  instance 
would  be  equitable  enough.  But  suppose  a  contrary 
case.  Suppose  that  the  ninety-nine  year  lease  has  just 
been  entered  upon,  before  our  new  rating  bill  is  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  owner  has  made  a  fair  bargain  and 
obtained  adequate  rent  for  the  present  value  of  the 
land.  It  would  follow  that  for  the  whole  ninety-nine 
years  the  leaseholder  would  have  to  pay  for  the  full 
value  of  the  land  as  at  present  estimated,  and  also  a 
tax  based  on  that  value  as  it  alters  from  time  to  time. 
The  owner,  on  the  other  hand, who  gets  the  value  in  the 
shape  of  rent,  pays  nothing.  For  short  agreements  this 
would  not  matter  very  greatly.  But  when  a  long  lease 
is  in  question  we  think  there  might  be  cases  of  real 
hardship,  and  we  certainly  think  that  measures  should 
if  possible  be  found  to  obviate  that  result.  To  effect 
these  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  existing 
contracts  it  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that  wherever 
the  rate  is  increased,  owing  to  the  separate  valuation 
ofsite  and  buildings,  the  increment  should  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  period — say  three  years — be  divided  between  occu¬ 
pier  and  owner,  any  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  That  is  to  say,  the  occupier  would  be  entitled 
to  deduct  one-half  of  the  increment  from  his  landlord, 
and  if  the  landlord  wTere  a  leaseholder  he  in  turn  might 
make  a  deduction  from  his  landlord  in  proportion  to 
the  rent  he  pays,  and  so  on  till  the  owner  is  reached. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  going  a  step  further, 
and  allowing  the  deduction  of  one-half  the  increment 
in  all  cases  where  rates  are  increased.  This  was 
recommended  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Goschen  Com¬ 
mittee  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  a  very 
radical  proposal.  In  all  other  cases  the  division 
between  owner  and  occupier  wrould  not  be  put  into 
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effect  as  long  as  existing  agreements  are  in  force.  In 
this  manner  the  change  arrived  at  —  of  placing  a 
portion  of  local  burdens  on  those  who  are  in  enjoyment 
of  wealth  accruing  from  the  enhanced  value  of  urban 
land — will  be  most  rapidly  carried  through,  and  the 
losses  and  inequalities  which  arise  out  of  every  fiscal 
change  most  easily  distributed  among  those  affected. 


IX. — TOWN  DEVELOPMENT. 


THE  problems  presented  by  town  expansion  grow 
increasingly  urgent.  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  latest 
volume  upon  life  and  labour  in  London,  has  revealed 
something  of  the  product  of  the  present  unregu¬ 
lated  system  round  the  boundaries  of  London. 
Here  the  observer  can  see  the  actual  creation  of 
slum  areas  and  slum  cities  by  the  enterprising  builder 
pursuing  his  work  unnoticed,  which  are  likely  in  the 
immediate  future  to  exhibit  as  disastrous  a  problem 
of  material  and  spiritual  ruin  as  any  of  the  slum 
areas  of  the  centre.  West  Ham  has  been  built  in 
thirty  years  ;  East  Ham  is  now  plastered  beyond  it 
— each  with  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  whole  of  the  marshes  to  the  east  of 
London  are  being  covered  with  a  gigantic  city  of 
labour,  which  might  easily  have  developed  into  suburbs 
of  desirable  life,  instead  of,  as  now,  a  congeries  of 
mean,  closely-packed  streets  which,  from  the  day  of 
their  completion,  exhibit  continuous  and  rapid  degene¬ 
ration.  Mr.  Horsfall,  again,  has  declared  at  Manchester 
how  gladly  he  and  others  would  provide  funds  for 
housing  but  for  the  fact  that  the  suburbs  in  which 
such  housing  must  be  undertaken  are  being  converted 
into  a  gaunt  spectacle  of  desolation  by  the  unfettered 
development  of  speculative  enterprise. 

All  this  is  of  the  folly  that  declines  to  look  ahead. 
Thirty  years  ago,  at  little  expense  and  no  discomfort,  a 
broad  ring,  half  a  mile  wide,  of  park  and  playground 
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could  have  been  driven  round  London,  with  building" 
developed  only  on  the  further  sides.  What  a  different 
future  would  await  tens  of  thousands  of  the  growing 
children  of  the  city  to-day  had  such  a  beneficent  work 
been  accomplished.  Every  day  that  passes  removes 
some  promise  of  possibility.  Yesterday  Clapham  might 
have  been  saved.  To-day  there  are  possibilities  at 
Tooting — almost  destroyed.  To-morrow  it  will  be 
Wimbledon  or  Weybridge,  as  the  city  pushes  its  lines 
of  narrow  streets  and  mean  dwellings  outwards  from 
the  centre  and  rolls  heavily  over  the  abandoned  fields. 

In  the  cities  of  Saxony  and  Prussia  town  develop¬ 
ment  has  become  a  recognised  branch  of  the  municipal 
government.  In  most  of  the  States  of  Germany  the 
Central  Governments  are  encouraging  the  cities  to  pur¬ 
chase  land  still  vacant  surrounding  them.  In  many 
cities  vacant  land  is  taxed  at  its  market  value.  In  all, 
plans  are  being  provided  to  regulate  the  future  deve¬ 
lopment.  Ten  miles  out  of  Hamburg  there  may  be 
seen  the  construction  of  the  great  avenues,  with 
double  lines  of  trees,  which  in  the  future  will  provide 
the  arteries  of  the  developing  city,  and  will  keep  open 
for  all  time  large  and  free  communication  with  the 
country  beyond,  carrying  fresh  air  into  the  heart  of 
the  town.  In  others,  again  deliberately,  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  surrounding  land,  as  yet  unbuilt  upon,  are 
hall-marked  for  manufactures  ;  others  for  close  build¬ 
ing  ;  others  for  open  building,  with  houses  detached 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  gardens  and  broad  streets. 
Everywhere  is  resistance  to  those  forces  which  have 
made  the  labour  quarters  of  the  modern  city  a  scene  of 
squalor  and  desolation,  and  everywhere  determination 
that  this  congestion  shall  be  arrested  before  it  be  too 
late.  Other  problems  may  wait  for  a  moment,  this 
problem  cannot  wait. 


And  immediately  the  question  arises  :  What  kind 
of  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  agencies  of  amelioration  ?  The  first  is  that  the 
city  should  be  one,  extending  to  the  natural  boundaries 
— and  beyond  them — of  the  town  aggregation,  and 
controlled  as  a  whole  by  one  central  authority.  At 
present,  in  London  especially,  everywhere  develop¬ 
ment  is  choked  and  hampered  by  the  existence  of 
independent  authorities  belonging  to  the  London 
aggregation,  but  possessing  no  unity  with  London 
proper.  Each  unit — West  Ham,  Tottenham,  Hornsey, 
Richmond,  and  the  like — considers  only  the  needs  of 
the  population  that  is  there  gathered,  regardless  of  the 
conditions  of  the  great  chaos  of  millions  immediately 
beyond  its  boundaries.  Avenues  of  egress  are  choked 
up.  Parks  are  provided  adequate  for  the  few  thousands 
of  the  particular  township,  but  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  need  for  breathing  space  of  the  congested  popu¬ 
lations  behind.  The  city,  in  its  struggle  for  air  and 
light  and  expansion,  finds  itself,  as  it  were,  hooped  in 
with  iron  bands,  the  councils  and  townships  which 
surround  its  borders. 

The  first  legislation,  therefore,  required  is  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  town  aggregate  under  one  central  autho¬ 
rity,  with  a  common  education  rate  and  poor-rate  and 
powers  delegated  to  it  of  considering  the  needs  of  the 
aggregate  as  a  whole.  To  this  authority  should  be 
given  the  right  to  purchase  land — at  the  scale  at  which 
the  vacant  land  around  is  to  be  rated.  This  land  could 
either  be  built  upon  or  retained  for  open  spaces  as  at 
present,  or  (as  is  now  impossible)  let  out  to  private 
builders  with  the  ground-rent  in  perpetuity  belonging 
to  the  municipality.  Avenues  immensely  wider  than 
those  at  present  existing  could  be  driven 
through  the  undeveloped  suburbs  to  link  the 
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centre  and  the  world  beyond,  with  faculties  for  all  the 
new  developing  locomotion  which  is  the  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  city— fast  trams  and  slow  trams,  motor 
roads,  carriage  traffic,  footpaths.  Deliberate  regu¬ 
lations  could  be  established  and  enforced  for  varied 
types  of  building  in  accordance  with  the  cities’  needs. 
The  problem  of  transit  could  be  unified  and  considered 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  problem  of  education.  The 
newer  schools  would  be  established  in  parks  and  large 
playgrounds,  and  the  secondary  schools  especially 
erected  round  the  outskirts  of  the  city  instead  of  in  its 
congested  centre,  As  a  rational  housing  policy  broke 
up  the  worst  districts  in  the  centre  and  the  rating  of 
ground  values  exercised  a  constant  pressure  in  driving 
the  population  outwards,  and  improved  methods  of 
transit  which  such  a  central  authority  elaborated 
accelerated  the  effort  towards  expansion,  so  the  new 
city  growing  beyond  its  present  borders  could  develop 
by  wise  foresight  and  consideration  into  something  of 
beauty  and  desirable  life,  mingling  as  much  of  the 
country  as  is  possible  with  the  town  in  that  kind  of 
garden  suburb  by  the  vision  of  which  the  squalor  of  the 
present  stands  condemned. 

Undoubtedly  beyond  this  development  of  the 
single  town  aggregation  there  opens  a  wider  question. 
South-East  Lancashire  or  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
or  the  Birmingham  suburbs  present  districts  not  of 
one  but  of  many  town  aggregates  demanding  for 
certain  purposes  one  competent  authority.  The  new 
developments,  especially  the  utilisation  of  electricity, 
have  completely  changed  old  possibilities.  The  whole 
of  South-East  Lancashire,  for  example,  should  be 
linked  together  by  electric  traction  owned  by  one 
central  authority.  The  same  would  provide  an  area 
for  electric  lighting,  and  possibly  for  a  water  supply 
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and  other  purposes.  At  present  in  the  struggle 
against  the  exploitation  of  electric  trusts  the  public 
welfare  is  seriously  hampered  by  the  artificial 
boundaries  within  which  it  is  restricted.  The  town 
service  stops  at  the  limits  of  the  city ;  the  trust 
can  extend  far  beyond  its  boundaries.  For  schemes 
of  dealing  with  unemployment  and  the  unemploy¬ 
able  the  city  must  be  linked  with  the  country 
area.  The  present  method,  which  shuts  up  sharply 
borough  councils  and  county  boroughs  within  their 
own  limits  and  establishes  altogether  independent 
county  councils  outside,  must  of  necessity,  through  the 
pressure  of  circumstance,  develop  into  some  unity 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  Such  unity  might  be 
found  by  creating  a  body  in  which  the  town  councils 
and  the  county  councils  are  alike  represented,  to  which 
could  be  definitely  assigned  certain  controls  :  the  con¬ 
trol  of  lighting  and  of  transit  ;  the  effective  treatment 
of  the  question  of  the  unemployed  ;  the  transference  of 
surplus  populations  by  methods  outlined  already  in 
this  series  from  the  town  into  the  country.  The 
creation  of  such  a  body  would  demand  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  possibilities  and  of  the  methods  of 
rating  and  finance.  And  here  the  suggestion  can 
only  be  thrown  of  a  need  which  certainly  sooner  or 
later  will  have  to  be  considered.  But  the  question  of 
town  development,  the  unification  of  a  particular  town 
aggregate,  the  right  of  purchase  of  vacant  land  at  a 
moderate  rate  by  such  a  city,  and  the  right  of  the 
regulation  by  that  city  as  a  whole  of  its  future  develop¬ 
ment,  is  a  question  that  must  be  dealt  with  without 
any  unnecessary  delay. 


X.-A  HOUSING  POLICY. 


THE  housing  problem  of  the  cities  is  at  once  the 
most  insistent  and  the  most  complex  of  all  the 
problems  immediately  facing  the  social  reformer.  The 
situation,  indeed,  is  simplicity  itself,  and  can  be  put  in 
a  sentence.  The  demand  for  houses  in  all  the  great 
cities,  and  especially  in  London,  is  greater  than  the 
effective  supply.  A  monopoly  value  has  been  created 
and  is  forcing  rents  steadily  upwards,  until  at  present 
the  unskilled  workman  is  losing  much  of  the 
advantage  of  cheapened  food  in  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  tax  upon  his  home.  Fairly  efficient  bye-laws 
passed  against  overcrowding  have  proved  almost  in¬ 
operative  owing  to  the  natural  pressure  of  the  problem: 
families  being  squeezed  into  impossible  limitations, 
from  three  rooms  to  two,  from  two  rooms  to  one. 
Attempts  to  scatter  them  fail  dismally  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  nowhere  else  for  them  to  go.  Re¬ 
peated  efforts  to  mitigate  the  disease  seem  only  to 
increase  its  menace.  Philanthropists  and  others  essay 
to  lighten  the  pressure  by  building  upwards  many 
stories  into  the  smoky  skies,  and  produce  the 
“  block  dwelling  ”  now  universally  condemned  as  the 
grave  of  civilisation.  Local  authorities  clear  a 
slum  area  at  enormous  expense  and  rebuild  and 
reinhabit  it  with  decent  citizens,  only  to  realise 
that  they  have  merely  tightened  the  congestion  in 
all  the  surrounding  districts.  It  is  possible  to  stir 
up  occasionally  and  produce  a  harrying  and  a  scatter- 
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ing  ;  but  such  a  policy  only  means  a  disturbance  of 
other  areas  by  the  evicted  inhabitants,  and  then  the 
settling  of  the  whole  thing  down  again  into  a  dead 
weight  of  acquiescence.  The  water  fills  the  bottle  and 
the  cork  is  sealed.  Under  the  circumstance  any  par¬ 
ticular  disturbance  of  its  muddy  contents  fails  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  permanent  enlargement  and  deliverance. 

There  is  overcrowding  within  the  home  and  over¬ 
crowding  without ;  too  many  in  a  room,  too  many  on 
an  area  ;  children  reared  in  inimical,  sickly  life,  both 
from  the  congestion  of  thrice-breathed  air  in  the  home 
and  from  the  pent-up  life  in  sunless  streets  outside  it. 
A  return  to  civilisation  must  recognise  both  these 
factors  and  not  be  content  to  remove  one  disease  only 
by  increasing  the  other.  Fundamentally,  therefore,  the 
problem  resolves  itself  into  an  increase  of  the  effective 
supply  of  houses.  Only  by  such  increase  can  the  over¬ 
crowding  superfluity  be  grafted  out  into  satisfactory 
accommodation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
monopoly  value  of  the  rent  of  the  central  districts  be 
forced  downwards  and  gradually  disappear.  In  the 
inner  ring  of  London  this  is  the  one  political  problem 
which  directly  affects  the  life  of  the  people,  and  any 
intelligible  policy  which  honestly  could  promise  a  relief 
in  the  rents  would  awaken  a  hope  and  political  con¬ 
sciousness  now  almost  dead. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  an 
effective  supply  of  houses.  No  help  is  provided  by 
building  in  the  outskirts,  which  for  some  reason  or 
other  is  unavailable  for  the  working  class.  The  rent 
must  not  only  be  low,  but  low  enough  to  allow  for  the 
additional  expense  of  transit.  That  transit  also  must 
be  rapid  and  suitable.  It  is  often  asserted,  with  some 
contempt,  that  the  workman  will  not  move  from  the 
slum  in  the  centre  to  the  suburb  on  the  outskirts,  even 
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when  pleasant  homes  are  there  provided  at  reasonable 
cost.  Those  who  have  appreciated  something  of  the 
scuffle  and  the  squalor  of  the  daily  service  from  one  to 
the  other,  the  method  of  travelling  particularly,  say, 
from  Liverpool  Street  to  those  lamentable  suburbs 
which  are  served  by  the  activities  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  will  cease  to  wonder  at  his  reluctance. 

The  problem  of  the  slum  is  a  special  problem 
standing  almost  apart  from  the  general  question  of 
overcrowding.  Here  the  only  hope  of  future  develop¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  increased  stringency  of  the  obligation 
laid  upon  the  owner  of  property  to  keep  that  property 
in  desirable  condition.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  advocated  that  condemned  houses  should  be 
treated  similarly  to  condemned  meat  as  being  equally 
a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  citizen.  At  present 
there  is  a  distinct  and  steady  temptation  for  the  owner 
of  any  complete  area  of  slum  property  to  allow  it, 
when  it  has  attained  a  certain  stage  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  continually  to  degenerate,  in  order  that  ulti¬ 
mately  the  magnitude  of  its  squalor  may  compel 
the  municipality  to  compulsory  purchase,  generally 
at  enormously  inflated  prices.  If  the  munici¬ 
pality,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  the  right,  either  of 
confiscation  of  property  which  is  obviously  a  danger  to 
the  neighbourhood,  or  of  placing  that  property  in 
decent  repair,  charging  the  owner  with  the  prime  cost, 
it  is  probable  there  would  be  a  considerable  stimulus 
to  such  owners  to  keep  their  tenants  from  falling  below 
a  certain  level  of  comfort  and  gradually  to  eliminate 
the  slum  and  its  occupants. 

But  beyond  the  slum  is  the  overcrowded,  but 
decent,  working  home,  with  the  pressure  of  continually 
increasing  rent  upon  the  family  budget.  Here  it  is 
further  competition  in  building  that  is  needed,  and  every- 
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thing  that  can  increase  building  should  be  encouraged 
so  long  as  that  building  is  regulated.  At  present, 
as  we  showed  in  our  last  chapter,  suburban  building  is 
creating  problems  as  desperate  as  the  older,  inherited 
problem  of  to-day.  We  may  forward  municipal  build¬ 
ing,  without,  however,  any  great  hope  that  this  can 
develop  into  anything  adequate  to  the  demand  of  the 
increasing  population.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  better  way 
in  the  acquisition  by  the  town  of  the  surrounding  land, 
the  planning  out  of  development  upon  this  land  and  the 
letting  of  the  sites  to  private  enterprise;  development 
by  such  means  creating  desirable  suburbs  instead  of 
the  deplorable  aggregations  which  are  being  created 
to-day.  But  the  greatest  aid  to  housing  undoubtedly 
would  be  the  new  land  policy  in  the  cities.  The  rating 
of  vacant  land  would  immediately  exercise  a  stimulus 
to  building.  The  gradual  transference  of  the  unit  of 
assessment  from  the  building  and  land  value  together 
to  the  land  alone  would  mean  a  steady  fall  in  the  rating 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  steady,  continuous 
pressure  squeezing  the  people  from  the  central  conges¬ 
tion,  and  the  possibilities  of  building  at  low  rents  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  in  semi-rural  conditions. 
Professor  Smart  gave  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
danger  in  the  paper  he  read  to  the  British  Association 
last  summer,  when  he  showed  that  Glasgow  is 
threatened  with  a  fringe  of  slums. 

All  such  changes  must  be  accompanied  bv  a  con¬ 
tinued  and  active  transit  policy,  through  which,  by 
every  possible  means,  the  municipalities  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  the  free  flow  of  population  in  and 
out  of  their  cities.  Active  administrative  energy  in 
enforcing  statutory  obligation  in  connection  with  work¬ 
men’s  trains  might  undoubtedly  here  prove  helpful. 
The  encouragement  of  the  municipality  to  develop  the 
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new  forms  of  locomotion,  especially  the  new  motor 
possibilities,  might  also  aid.  In  London  especially  the 
transit  which  the  London  County  Council,  after  years 
of  struggle  with  private  gain  and  Parliamentary 
stupidity,  has  been  able  to  provide  still  leaves  the 
metropolis  with  the  most  imperfect  system  of  any  large 
town  in  the  civilised  world  ;  a  system  quite  unworthy 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  any  small  South  American 
capital. 

It  is  only  through  this  problem  of  transit  and  the 
freest  flow  of  working  peoples  in  and  out  of  the  city  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  problem  of  rating  gradually 
lightening  the  tax  on  homes  on  the  other  (as  serious 
an  influence  in  the  choking  of  the  life  of  the  people  as 
the  old  tax  on  bread)  that  the  housing  problem  can 
ever  receive  a  permanent  solution.  The  necessity  for 
simultaneous  development  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised.  The  rating  of  vacant  land,  for  example, 
without  powers  of  purchase  and  control  of  the  out¬ 
skirts  would  simply  mean  the  creation  of  further 
nightmares  like  West  Ham  and  Willesden,  of 
packed,  huddled  congestions  of  a  dreariness  and 
monotony  unparalleled  in  the  civilised  world. 
The  right  to  purchase  land  again  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city,  given  to  the  authorities  without 
some  such  valuation  as  that  provided  by  the  assess¬ 
ment  for  the  purposes  of  rating,  would  merely  mean 
the  municipality  entering  as  competitor  into  the  open 
market  and  still  further  driving  up  the  monopoly 
value.  The  right  to  develop  garden  suburbs,  again,  is 
of  little  use  without  the  provision  of  efficient  transit 
from  these  suburbs  to  the  centres  of  business  and 
manufacture.  And  further  powers  of  active  warfare 
against  the  slum,  with  the  enforcement  of  laws  against 
overcrowding  and  an  active  campaign  against  the  slum 
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landlord,  would  be  of  no  value  at  all  unless  the  other 
reforms  suggested  are  simultaneously  providing 
accommodation  to  which  his  victims  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred. 


XI.— THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


WE  propose  in  this  chapter  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  those  who  fall  out  of  employment 
through  the  ordinary  fluctuation  of  trade.  It  is  still 
necessary  to  insist  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
various  branches  of  the  “  unemployed”  problem.  The 
branch  of  it  which  concerns  “the  residuum” — those 
who  from  physical  or  moral  causes  have  become  unfit 
for  regular  labour — the  vast  class  which  hangs  like 
a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  better  workmen,  and 
which  is  itself  continually  recruited  by  the  children  of 
the  pauper  and  the  vagrant,  and  by  the  discharge,  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  of  child  labourers 
— this  branch  of  the  problem  will  be  dealt  with  later. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  margin  of  more 
or  less  skilled  workers  for  whom  our  industrial  system 
has  a  place  and  a  use  one  year  and  none  the  next. 

What  is  the  fact  ?  Trade  union  statistics  show  us 
a  “  curve  of  unemployment,”  recurring  again  and  again 
in  periods  of  about  nine  years,  coincident  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  trade.  In  the  boom  there  are  (say)  2  per 
cent,  of  unemployed  ;  in  the  slump  (say)  7  per  cent. 
What  happens  to  the  5  per  cent,  who  are  employed  at 
one  time  and  not  at  another,  and  who,  though  they  are 
out  of  employment  in  the  bad  times,  will  be  wanted 
again  in  the  good  ?  And  what  happens,  also,  to  those 
below  the  level  of  Trades  Unionism  who  are  the  first 
to  suffer,  and  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  in  far 
greater  proportions  when  the  depression  comes  ? 
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Savings,  or  the  help  of  neighbours  or  employers, 
will  enable  some  ol  them  to  tide  over  the  depression. 
Pride  will  keep  many  more,  in  spite  of  privation,  from 
coming  on  the  rates.  Many,  however,  will  fall  into 
actual  pauperism.  A  notable  fact  is  revealed  by  the 
statistics.  Thecurveof  pauperismfollowsalmost  exactly, 
at  an  interval  of  one  year,  the  curve  of  unemployment. 
That  is  to  say,  though  the  process  is  delayed  for  a  short 
time,  a  certain  proportion  of  these  workmen  are  driven 
down  by  each  period  of  depression  into  a  state  from 
which,  as  all  experience  shows,  hardly  any  of  them  will 
emerge  again  into  the  ranks  of  regular  labour. 

The  one  clear  and  available  test — the  Poor  Law 
statistics — is  eloquent  of  much  more  behind  —  the 
gradual  degradation,  the  loss  of  self-respect,  the  loss 
of  workmanlike  habits,  the  decay  of  physical  strength. 
In  a  word,  what  we  have  to  cope  with  is  (even  if  the 
human  side  of  the  matter  be  ignored)  a  periodical 
waste  of  skilled  or  fairly  efficient  labour,  not 
because  it  is  permanently  displaced  from  the  industrial 
market,  but  because  we  have  devised  no  means  of 
preserving  it  until  it  is  wanted  again.  The  process, 
indeed,  is  constant,  but  in  each  individual  case  the  need 
is  a  temporary  one.  Here  is  A.  B,,  wanted  yesterday, 
wanted  again  to-morrow  ;  how  is  he  to  be  prevented 
from  “  breaking  up  ”  to-day  ? 

It  would  be  an  appalling  admission  to  make  that 
this  destruction  of  labour-power  is  inevitable.  We 
contend  that  no  such  admission  is  necessary. 

Something,  of  course,  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
system  of  labour  bureaux  to  'supply  the  necessary 
information,  and  of  relief  stations  to  assist  those 
travelling  in  search  of  work.  A  great  advance,  again, 
is  needed  in  the  regulation  of  industry.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  municipal  bodies,  and  private  firms  might,  if 
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sufficient  pressure  were  brought  to  bear,  save  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  distress  by  distributing  their  work 
more  evenly.  But  trade  depression  cannot  be  dealt 
with  by  means  so  comparatively  trifling.  The  gradual 
diminution  of  the  demand  for  labour  which  recurs  in 
our  complicated  industrial  system  with  mysterious  but, 
as  it  seems,  ‘rresistible  regularity  must  be  met  by 
some  remedy  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  time. 

Such  a  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  frank  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principle  that  the  nation  must,  in  some  far- 
reaching  way,  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands. 
What  are  the  main  conditions  which,  ideally,  should 
be  fulfilled?  First,  the  moral  decay  must  be  arrested, 
and  the  wasted  labour  utilised,  by  means  of  work.  The 
workman  must  be  able  to  “  keep  his  hand  in  ”  as  far  as 
regular  habits  are  concerned.  It  is  the  chief  objection  to 
mere  saving  that  it  does  not  provide  for  this  require¬ 
ment.  Secondly,  the  work  must  be  of  a  permanent 
nature.  It  must  not  involve  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  capital  from  other  industries.  Thirdly,  it  must  not 
be  made  so  attractive  as  to  draw  men  away  from 
continuous  employment  elsewhere.  Finally,  it  must 
not  be  ordinary  relief  work.  It  must  be  work  which, 
in  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  is  really  wanted. 
It  need  not  be  directly  remunerative  ;  but  it  should  not 
be  thrown  away  ;  it  should  involve  as  little  loss  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  precedent 
of  prison  and  workhouse  labour  should  be  totally 
abandoned. 

Is  there  no  work  which  fulfils  these  conditions  ? 
We  believe  not  only  that  there  is  such  work  but  that 
it  urgently  needs  doing.  The  utilisation  of  derelict  or 
semi-derelict  land,  by  means  of  labour  which  would 
otherwise  be  wholly  lost,  is  surely  not  impossible. 
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Great  tracts  could  be  acquired  and  broken  up  by 
spade  labour.  The  work  would  not  “pay”  a  private 
landowner,  but  it  pays  the  nation.  The  Salvation 
Army  at  Hadleigh,  to  take  one  instance  alone,  has 
shown  how,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  per  heady 
such  land  can  be  made  to  grow  vegetables,  fruit? 
and  poultry.  A  good  proportion  of  skilled  work 
would  here  be  needed,  and  the  possibility  of  ultimate 
settlement  upon  the  land  might  be  held  out  to  the  few, 
at  any  rate,  who  proved  themselves  exceptionally 
efficient.  Such  operations  as  these  are  desirable  for 
their  own  sake,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  un¬ 
employment.  But  as,  unlike  the  more  complicated 
industries,  they  would  be  easily  susceptible  of  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion,  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  receive  drafts  of  unemployed  men,  when  the  need 
arose,  without  suffering  dislocation.  There  are  many 
similar  works — those,  for  example,  already  proposed 
in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  Thames  ; 
there  is  the  protection  of  coasts  from  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  sea,  and  the  reclamation  of  the  land 
so  saved  ;  the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge  ; 
work  connected  with  the  postal  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  ;  and  finally,  the  afforestation  of  Crown  lands, 
of  wastes,  and  of  woodlands  now  inadequately  culti¬ 
vated.  The  Departmental  Committee  on  Affores¬ 
tation,  and  the  researches  of  Professor  Schlich,  have 
shown  beyond  question  that  a  vast  amount  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  done  in  this  direction.  It  is  by  no  mere 
coincidence  that  almost  all  the  work  here  suggested  is 
connected,  directly  or  otherwise,  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  his  preface  to  Mr. 
Alden’s  recent  book  on  the  unemployed,*  says,  in 
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speaking  of  periodical  trade  depression,  “  for  such  a 
contingency  there  is  but  one  form  of  remedy — some 
occupation  with  an  unlimited  demand  for  workers 
upon  which  everyone  can  in  the  last  resort  fall  back. 
Such  an  occupation  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — the 
first  and  the  last  resource  of  the  human  race.” 

There  remains  the  question  of  machinery.  Mr. 
Long’s  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed  of 
London  supplies  the  starting-point.  The  matter  should 
be  entrusted  to  a  committee,  in  boroughs  of  the 
borough  council,  and  in  counties  of  the  county 
council,  sitting  with  representatives  of  the  trade 
unions,  the  friendly  societies,  and  other  bodies.  Or  it 
might  be  practicable  to  have  a  joint  committee  of  the 
council  of  each  county  and  the  borough  councils  within 
its  area.  Such  an  arrangement  would  facilitate  the  kind 
of  work  carried  out  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee 
last  year.  The  whole  would  be  supervised  by  a  new 
Labour  Department,  or  a  special  branch  of  one  of  the 
existing  departments,  which  would  have  charge  also 
of  the  organisation  of  labour  bureaux.  The  works 
to  which  we  have  referred  would,  of  course,  be  mainly 
under  theCentral  Government,  which  already  has  ample 
power  to  initiate  them.  But  the  municipal  committees 
should  be  empowered  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  institute  works  of  their  own  where  such  a 
course  proved  convenient.  The  main  part  of  the  money 
required,  say  three-fourths,  should  come  from  the 
Treasury  ;  the  remainder  from  the  rates. 

This  proposal,  it  cannot  be  too  often  urged,  does 
not  involve  any  new  national  charge.  The  men  we 
speak  of  are  supported  already.  They  do  not  die.  A  few 
live  on  their  savings.  Most  are  maintained,  if  not  by  the 
rates,  by  the  even  more  degrading  method  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  and  spasmodic  almsgiving.  All  we  propose  is  to 
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change  the  method  of  maintenance  from  a  bad  and  de¬ 
structive  to  a  good  and  preservative  one.  But  even  if  a 
new  charge  were  to  be  imposed,  no  valid  argument  could 
be  advanced  against  it.  We  are  met  with  decay  and 
waste.  Are  we  to  let  them  run  their  course  unchecked 
because  the  process  of  checking  them  does  not  pay? 


XII  — THE  “  UNEMPLOYABLE." 


IN  our  last  chapter  we  discussed  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  the  problem  created,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  periodic  variations  of  modern  industry. 
Beyond  this  is  the  problem  of  those  who  in  large, 
though  misleading,  term  may  be  classed  together 
as  the  “  unemployable.”  The  distinction  may  roughly 
be  drawn  by  passing  on  one  side  all  who  at  the 
time  when  the  curve  of  employment  reaches  its  height 
are  actually  engaged  in  remunerative  occupations. 
But  even  at  this  time  there  is  a  large  and,  apparently, 
in  London  at  least,  an  increasing  class  who  are  more 
or  less  out  of  work,  or  whose  work  does  not  pay 
society  an  equivalent  to  the  maintenance  society 
returns.  It  is  a  class  which  is  a  creation  of  the 
cities,  which  collects  together  in  stagnant  pools  and 
marshes  as  far  as  possible  from  disturbance  and  the 
sight  of  man.  Some  of  it  is  predatory,  deliberately 
at  war  with  society’s  conventions.  This  section  leads 
a  life  of  colour  and  romance,  only  mitigated  by 
terms  of  imprisonment.  Some  of  it,  again,  is  humble 
and  pitiful,  huddling  through  life  upon  the  charity 
of  a  dozen  competing  churches  and  anything  else 
that  it  can  pick  up  without  risk  or  effort.  Some  is 
wandering,  a  vagabond  type,  tramping  up  and  down 
roads  seeking  any  desirable  casual  ward  or  shelter. 
Some  is  resigned  to  a  few  days’  work  a  week,  hop¬ 
picking  in  the  summer,  opening  cabs,  selling  news¬ 
papers,  collecting  what  it  can  from  day  to  day.  Some 
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consists  of  the  weak-minded,  epileptic,  or  those  unable 
to  resist  temptation  when  placed  in  the  chaos  of  modern 
city  life.  There  are  the  old,  also,  that  have  been  squeezed 
out  of  the  machine  as  their  incompetence  has  become 
displaced  by  the  labour  of  the  younger  and  more  agile. 
And  at  the  basis  are  those  actually  in  the  grip  of  the 
Poor  Law,  a  forlorn  class  who  live  on  the  State,  within 
its  institutions,  in  a  kind  of  obscure  existence  from 
which  they  will  never  again  emerge  into  the  sunlight. 

Society  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the  English 
Poor  Law,  have  practically  failed  before  this  problem. 
The  Poor  Law,  itself  originally  framed  to  meet  a  pressing 
national  danger  and  tinkered  since  at  intervals,  stands 
now  judged,  by  its  lack  of  elasticity  and  complete 
absence  of  any  redemptive  power,  before  the  ideals  of  a 
newer  time.  One  of  the  first  necessities  of  reform 
is  a  complete  overhauling  and  readjustment  of  this 
costly,  elaborate,  and  often  destructive  machinery, 
which  moves  so  heavily  among  the  submerged  classes 
of  society. 

From  the  continent  comes  the  experiment  in  the 
more  excellent  ways.  The  new  labour  colonies  that 
are  developing  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium  and  all  over 
Germany  have  lessons  of  intelligence  and  humanity  to 
proclaim  to  the  older  English  system.  The  first  reform 
needed  is  the  practical  abolition  of  the  workhouse  as 
at  present  constituted.  For  the  workless  abodes  of 
the  able-bodied,  which  are  mere  nests  or  centres  often 
of  idleness  or  corruption,  there  should  be  substituted 
some  kind  of  labour  colony  with  definite  work,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  the  land,  and  with  a  view  to  redemption.  The 
method  has  been  indicated  in  certain  private  societies 
such  as  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield,  and  the  experiment  now- 
being  carried  on  by  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians. 
The  able-bodied  should  be  offered  the  test  of  work 
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upon  the  land  to  restore  physical  energies  and  to  give 
opportunity  for  the  return  into  the  free  life  of  society 
outside.  For  this  grading  is  necessary.  There  must 
be  differentiation,  with  labour  colonies  of  different 
types,  and  promotion  from  the  one  to  the  other.  At 
the  basis  should  be  formed  colonies  of  a  more  or  less 
penal  nature,  to  which  first  offenders  and  vagrants  may 
be  committed  by  the  magistrates  for  a  term  of  years  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  now,  to  the  prison.  At  the  summit  should  be 
constructed  the  colony  which  is  free  to  all  to  come  and 
go,  and  from  which  restored  workers  may  be  drafted 
into  the  open  market  again. 

It  must,  however,  be  recognised  that  this  restora¬ 
tion  is  possible  only  for  the  few.  It  will  be  no  criticism 
of  these  labour  colonies  if  it  be  found  that  for  a  large 
number  at  least  of  their  occupants  residence  will 
be  for  life.  This  is  the  experience  of  Belgium  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  Germany.  The  class  as  a  whole  in 
one  generation  cannot  be  restored  to  economic  equili¬ 
brium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience — at 
Merxplas  especially — is  that  within  the  colony  it  is 
quite  possible  for  these  men  to  lead  a  decent,  happy 
existence,  with  regular  work  and  at  a  far  less  cost  to 
the  State  than  that  represented  by  our  present  work- 
house  system.  Only  by  such  draining  away  of  the 
elements  at  the  basis  of  society  and  their  isolation  in  as 
humane  fashion  as  may  be,  in  those  conditions  where 
alone  decent,  orderly  life  is  possible  for  them,  can  there 
be  any  hope  for  permanent  improvement  in  this  the 
most  difficult  problem  confronting  modern  society. 

After  the  problem  of  the  able-bodied  comes  the 
problem  of  the  old,  and  this  demands  a  separate  treat¬ 
ment.  But  here  also  no  one  can  be  satisfied  with  the 
present  workhouse  system  on  the  one  hand  or  the  alter¬ 
nate  inadequate,  reckless  system  of  outdoor  relief  on 
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the  other.  The  demand  is  becoming  more  and  more 
insistent .  that  the  poor  should  be  removed  altogether 
from  the  operations  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Again,  the  question  of  the  casual  ward  demands 
separate  consideration.  All  rational  testimony  unites 
in  its  condemnation.  It  is  entirely  random  and  dis¬ 
orderly  in  its  operations,  varying  from  one  district  to 
another.  It  exercises  a  kind  of  violently  destructive 
effect  upon  labour  that  falls  into  its  power,  while  pro¬ 
viding  a  too  satisfactory  refuge  for  labour  that  has 
lost  aspiration  and  desire.  It  accepts  no  classification  ; 
it  exercises  no  redemptive  power.  And  the  notorious 
wretchedness  of  its  influence  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
existence  of  those  shelters  supported  by  philanthropy 
which  have  created  a  new  and  difficult  problem  of  the 
present.  The  accommodation  it  offers  is  often  cruel  ; 
the  work  it  provides  is  degrading.  It  is  probably  the 
fruitful  cause  of  the  economic  collapse  of  those  who 
might  have  been  saved  from  falling  into  the  lowest 
depths. 

The  system  of  relief  stations  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  this  relic  of  ancient  barbarity,  with  classifi¬ 
cation  all  through  between  the  habitually  vagabond 
and  the  honest  searcher  after  work.  For  the  latter 
should  be  provided  free  relief,  with  what  assistance  can 
be  offered  by  organised  labour  bureaux  in  obtaining 
employment  ;  for  the  former,  the  direction,  by  persua¬ 
sion  or  compulsion,  towards  the  labour  colony  which 
alone  can  give  him  the  opportunity  of  economic  safety. 

Behind  these  are  the  considerations  not  of  results 
but  of  causes — the  particular  clumsy  or  deliberate 
method  by  which  this  class  of  unemployable  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  recruited  from  the  classes  above  it.  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  there  is  a  vicious  circle.  Casual 
labour  and  the  squalid  home  are  raising  children  in  a 
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condition  of  semi-starvation,  and  these  children,  with 
stunted  body  and  distorted  mind,  are  doomed  from 
birth  to  the  degenerate  life  of  their  fathers.  The  break¬ 
ing  of  this  vicious  circle  at  some  point  or  other  is  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  social  reform.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  most  easily  can  be  broken  in  the  life  of 
the  child.  More  and  more  society  is  coming  to  the 
position  that  at  any  cost  this  child  shall  be  placed 
in  the  world  equipped  with  the  possibilities  of  intelligent 
and  desirable  life.  The  principle,  if  accepted,  will  pro¬ 
bably  carry  the  reformer  into  certain  specific  demands. 
He  will  require  that  the  State  should  possess  the  right 
of  insisting  that  every  child  in  the  elementary  school 
shall  have  that  physical  sustenance  necessary  for  its 
development  ;  that  the  parent  either  shall  supply  this, 
or  in  the  case  of  refusal  or  inability,  it  shall  be  supplied 
from  outside — by  voluntary  means  or  by  municipal 
contributions.  Those  parents  who  refuse  to  contribute 
when  able  to  do  so  shall  be  proceeded  against  by  the 
recognised  legal  machinery.  As  a  statesman  has 
recently  asserted,  if  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
demoralisation  of  the  parent  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
breeding  of  an  inefficient  race  which  in  the  future  will 
be  a  curse  to  society  and  themselves  on  the  other,  the 
parent  will  have  to  suffer. 

Outside  this  vicious  circle  a  class  is  being  recruited 
through  special  causes.  One  of  the  most  potent  of 
these  is  the  irregular  employment  of  boys  and  girls, 
without  any  further  education  or  teaching  of  permanent 
value.  Children  are  drafted  from  the  elementary 
schools  into  factories  and  Government  services — 
district  messengers,  telegraph  boys,  and  others — and 
discharged  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
practically  useless  upon  the  labour  market.  In  the 
earlier  years  they  are  often  occupied  nine  and  ten  hours 
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a  day,  with  no  time  for  self-improvement  or  the  learning 
of  a  trade.  The  apprenticeship  system  has  vanished  ; 
and  a  large  number  of  private  factories  are  really  run  on 
child  labour, which  they  never  intend  either  to  teach  or 
retain,  the  children  being  employed  for  five  or  six 
years  and  then  replaced  by  others.  By  such  systems 
as  this  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools,  with  all  the 
expenditure  such  work  entails,  is  very  largely  wasted. 
The  youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty  who  is  seeking  work, 
but  knows  nothing  in  particular,  is  the  real  problem  in 
the  modern  city. 

The  alternative  would  appear  to  be  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  adolescent  labour,  say  to  five  hours  a 
day  at  most,  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  an  insist¬ 
ence  upon  compulsory  classes  during  part  of  the  day 
until  that  age.  Such  compulsory  classes  might  include 
physical  exercise  as  well  as  specific  industrial  training. 
But  far  more  than  any  specific  trade  training  in  modern 
industry,  what  is  required  is  a  general  energy,  alert¬ 
ness,  and  adaptability,  and  true  “  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  the  cultivation  of  the  special  qualities  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  age  of  adolescence,  which  are  crushed  out  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  that  age  at  present  by  long  hours 
ot  quite  senseless  routine  occupations,  offering  no  call 
or  inspiration  towards  the  faculties  most  required  in 
modern  life. 

Behind  these  stand  other  problems  which  cannot 
be  attacked  in  this  direct  manner.  Insanitary  or 
crowded  dwellings  ;  life  bred  in  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  city  ;  home  work,  still  largely  unregulated  ;  sweat¬ 
ing,  that  is  as  prevalent  as  ever  in  the  past  ;  the  absence 
of  factory  law  in  many  difficult  trades,  and  the  eluding 
of  factory  law  in  nearly  all  trades — each  of  these  con¬ 
tribute  their  quota  towards  the  destruction  of  labour 
value  of  men  and  women  which  ultimately  produces 
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the  unemployable.  The  problem  is  in  a  sense  bound 
up  with  the  whole  problem  of  the  restoration  of  the 
cities  of  England  to  a  condition  of  health  and  sanity. 
And  that  again  involves  questions  of  taxation  and  rating 
and  the  whole  problem  of  the  country  discussed  in  the 
earlier  articles  of  this  series.  But  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Poor  Law,  the  redemption  of  the  child,  and  the 
limitations  of  adolescent  labour  form  three  great  possi¬ 
bilities  of  advance  in  the  work  of  reform. 


XIII. — THE  POOR  LAW. 


SINCE  1895  question  of  old  age  pensions  and 
the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  have  dropped  out 
of  sight.  It  seemed,  indeed,  at  the  opening  of  1899 
that  something  was  about  to  be  done,  but  with  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  that  hope  was  dispelled, 
and  the  subsequent  course  of  national  finance  has 
not  encouraged  the  revival  of  schemes  involving 
expenditure.  How  seriously  the  subject  was  regarded 
ten  years  ago,  not  only  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  but  by  all 
the  Conservative  leaders,  may  be  w'orth  recalling  on 
the  eve  of  another  election.  In  the  impressive  manifesto 
addressed  to  the  nation  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Salisbury  said  : 

“  There  is  very  much  to  be  done  in  alleviating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  cast  into 
misery  in  these  great  vicissitudes  ot  trade.  There  is  much 
to  be  done  in  revising  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  which 
no  longer  corresponds  to  the  state  of  things  which  now 
exists,  and  which  does  not  recognise  the  vast  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  it  was  enacted  some  sixty  years  ago. 
.  .  .  .  My  Lords,  I  feel  that  the  House  of  Lords  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  country  for  its  recent  action  [the  rejection 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill],  if  only  for  this  reason — that  it  has 
helped  to  clear  the  field  of  the  sterile  and  angry  conflicts 
which  had  become  a  bad  habit  with  some  of  our  legislators 
and  has  invited  us  to  the  more  remunerative  industry  of 
considering  and  promoting  the  social  amelioration  of  the 
people.  Our  policy  .  .  .  .  is  a  very  positive  policy  in 
that  it  pledges  us  to  do  the  utmost  that  our  powers  enable 
us  to  do  in  order  to  mitigate  the  misery  which  attends  he 
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vicissitudes  of  this  changeful  time  and  to  lessen  the  sorrows 
that  attend  the  lot  of  so  many  millions  of  our  fellow 
creatures.” 

In  the  same  vein  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that  “it 
may  be  possible — it  must  be  possible — to  prevent  those 
who  have  led  an  honourable  and  abstemious  life, 
worthy  of  a  citizen  of  this  country,  from  being  in  their 
old  age  classed  with  those  who  have  been  the  worthless 
waifs  and  strays,  the  waste  products,  the  useless  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  to  which  they  belonged.”  And  in  the 
election  address  of  the  same  statesman  “the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  lot  of  the  aged  poor”  was  enumerated  as 
an  item  of  the  party  programme,  along  with  housing 
reform  and  the  protection  of  agricultural  tenants 
in  their  improvements.  These  sentiments  might  be 
taken  as  pointing  to  Poor  Law  reform,  or  pensions, 
or  both.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  went  frankly  for  a 
reform  of  the  Poor  Law.  Speaking  after  the  election, 
he  declared  that  “  the  Government  intended  ”  to  reform 
it.  “  It  was  time,  too,  that  they  considered  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  were  reduced  to  end  their  days, 
through  infirmity  or  old  age,  in  the  workhouse,”  time 
that  the  deserving  among  them  were  provided  with 
“comfortable  quarters — something  like  home — some¬ 
thing  that  they  would  not  look  upon,  as  he  feared  they 
now  looked  upon  the  institution  [that  is  the  workhouse], 
with  loathing  and  with  pain.”  Amelioration  of  the  lot 
of  the  aged  poor,  and  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law, 
was,  in  fact,  the  text  of  practically  every  speaker  of 
authority  in  those  days  of  the  dawn  of  social  reform. 

Apart  from  their  melancholy  electioneering  interest, 
these  passages  deserve  to  be  recalled  as  a  reminder 
of  work  that  has  yet  to  be  done,  w'ork  which 
ten  years  of  inaction  have  made  more  urgent  than 
ever.  In  the  interval,  our  system  of  poor  relief  has 
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grown  more  costly,  but  the  outlay  has  failed  to 
bring  it  into  any  closer  correspondence  with  “the 
state  of  things  which  now  exists.”  The  failure  to 
introduce  old  age  pensions  leaves  one  of  its  flaws  more 
sharply  exposed  than  ever.  Trade  vicissitudes  are 
beyond  its  power  to  cope  with,  and  the  task  of  relief 
in  each  successive  period  of  unemployment  fails  in¬ 
creasingly  upon  the  municipalities  and  such  organisa¬ 
tions  as  happen  to  be  extemporised  for  the  purpose. 
The  truth  is  that  the  workhouse  quite  fails  to  meet  the 
case  ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  hospital  and  asylum,  while 
out-relief  is  in  the  main  confined  to  widows  and 
deserted  wives  and  their  children  and  the  aged. 

The  failure  of  the  system  is  twofold— failure  to 
take  account  of  the  modern  problems  of  poverty  which 
Lord  Salisbury  had  in  his  mind,  ineptitude  or  worse 
for  the  task  of  overlooking  the  helpless.  The  work  it 
actually  performs  is  not  the  work  which  it  was 
devised  to  perform,  and  spasmodic  attempts  to  turn  the 
gaoler  into  a  nurse  have  completely  failed  to  create 
the  standard  of  service  which  an  enlightened  and 
democratic  State  expects  from  her  appointed  guardian 
of  the  helpless.  Deterrents,  by  all  means,  in  their 
right  place,  but  let  them  be  relevant.  A  system 
devised  for  the  corrective  treatment  of  able-bodied 
paupers  and  clothed  with  all  manner  of  penal  terrors, 
a  system  which  regards  its  subjects  as  outlaw', 
is  not  adapted  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
infirm,  of  imbeciles  and  epileptics,  of  the  old  who  have 
passed  work  or  of  the  young  who  have  not  yet  begun  to 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  machine,  however 
patched  up,  is  bound  to  be  equally  ineffectual  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty  arising  out  of 
the  industrial  changes  and  chances  of  a  modern  State. 
In  this  connection  the  bare  fact  that  contact  with  it 
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involves  degradation  and  a  loss  of  citizenship  is  enough 
to  damn  the  Poor  Law.  The  reformer  has,  therefore, 
to  ask  himself  two  questions — how  to  bring  the  system, 
whether  by  mending  or  ending  it,  into  conformity  with 
what  humane  opinion  demands  in  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  classes  with  which  it  actually  deals,  and 
along  with  this,  what  measures  can  best  be  taken 
to  deal  effectually  with  the  problems  of  destitution, 
unemployment,  and  incapacity. 

It  may  be  convenient  at  this  place  to  indicate  a 
little  more  closely  the  nature  of  the  class  with  which 
the  system  is  dealing  at  the  present  moment.  VVe  take 
the  indoor  paupers  first,  who  numbered  on  January  i, 
1904,  244,632,  and  who  were  classified  as  follows  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  : 


Able-bodied. 


In  health. 

Temporarily  disabled* 

Men. 

Women. 

Total.  Men. 

Women.  Total. 

9,598 

...  8,663  . 

..  18,261  |  15,876  ... 

12,086  ...  27,962 

Not  Able-bodied. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

76,035 

47,579 

123,614 

Children. 

Of  able-bodied  paupers.  Others. 

Total. 

13,566 

43,073 

56,639 

Insane  (excluding  lunatics  in  asylums,  &c.). 

Men. 

Women.  Children. 

Total. 

7,854 

9,230  ...  1,072 

18,156 

*  The  Local  Government  Board  thus  explain  this  singular 
method  of  classification:  “The  class  of  ordinarily  able-bodied 
paupers,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  includes  persons  suffering 
from  sickness  or  temporary  disability.”  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  term  able-bodied  is  a  misnomer.  “The  able-bodied,”  says 
Mr.  Headley,  Poor  Law  Inspector  for  the  Metropolitan  District 
“  who  are  really  able-bodied  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  do  a 
hard  day’s  work  are  not  to  be  found  in  metropolitan  woi  k- 
houses,”and  we  believe  that  as  a  general  rule  this  also  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  provincial  workhouses. 
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So  that  with  the  exception  of  18,000  nominally 
able-bodied  men  and  women  the  balance  of  this  work- 
house  population  of  close  upon  a  quarter  of  a  million 
is  composed  of  persons  incapable  of  maintaining  them¬ 
selves.  Among  the  causes  of  this  incapacity,  old  age  and 
infirmity  play  the  principal  part.  The  number  of  the 
sick  is  not  shewn,  but  from  a  special  return  it  appears 
that  on  January  1,  1896,  58,551  persons,  of  whom 

39,264  were  sick  and  bedridden  and  19,287  aged  and 
infirm,  were  relieved  in  wards  for  the  sick  in  workhouses 
and  infirmaries. 

What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw  from  these  facts  ? 
In  the  first  place,  the  name  workhouse,  together  with  the 
w'orkhouse  stigma  and  the  whole  stupid  and  inhuman 
barrack  system,  should  disappear.  For  the  rest,  the 
general  lines  of  classification  and  reform  are  as  follows  : 
(1)  The  Poor  Law  child  would  be  cared  for  in  cottage 
homes  and  taught  in  the  ordinary  schools  ;  (2)  the  Poor 
law  sick  wards  and  infirmaries  would  be  freed  from  the 
pauper  connection  and  ultimately  co-ordinated  with  the 
hospitals  ;  (3)  the  epileptics  and  imbeciles,  who  are  at 
present  ordinarily  herded  with  the  other  workhouse 
inmates,  would  be  treated  in  special  institutions  ;  (4) 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  cannot  be  tended 
in  their  own  homes,  we  should  offer  a  more  rational 
and  humane  existence  than  the  cheerless  regime  of  the 
workhouse  affords,  while  (5)  every  effort  should  be 
made,  eg.,  by  the  extension  of  district  nursing,  to  care 
for  the  sick  and  aged  in  their  own  homes.  In  a  word, 
we  must  create  smaller  and  more  homelike  institutions, 
where  each  class  of  the  helpless  could  be  given  suitable 
care  and  occupation.  There  still  remain  the  “ins  and 
outs”  and  able-bodied  paupers.  These  would  be 
orovided  with  work  on  farm  colonies,  and  vagrants 
would  be  helped  to  find  work  on  the  German  plan  of 
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rest  house  and  labour  bureau  combined.  The  case  of 
the  temporarily  unemployed  and  of  the  “  unem¬ 
ployable”  has  been  dealt  with  earlier  in  this  book, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  should  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  local  executive  body, 
whether  on  farm  colonies  or  other  works  of  public 
improvement.  In  both  of  these  classes  there  would 
doubtless  be  large  numbers  of  men  too  old  for  the 
ordinary  employer  and  too  young  to  be  subjects  for  a 
pension  scheme  but  still  capable  of  doing  work  at  once 
remunerative  to  the  community  and  beneficial  to  them¬ 
selves.* 

It  is  suggested  that  the  authorities  to  be  charged 
with  these  duties  should  be  the  municipality 
and  the  county  council,  with  power  to  de¬ 
volve  local  management  upon  representatives 
of  friendly  societies,  trade  unions,  and  kindred 
agencies,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  counties,  of  the 
smaller  local  bodies.  Such  a  change  would  have  two 
chief  merits.  It  would  simplify  and  tend  to  equalise 
the  burden  of  rates,  and  it  would  possess  the  immense 
advantage  of  giving  a  fresh  start  without  the  hamper¬ 
ing  and  hidebound  traditions  imposed  on  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians,  who,  though  elected  representatives,  have 
never  been  free  agents.  The  not  unnatural  objection 
that  such  a  step  wrould  be  a  movement  away  from 
local  self-government  is  in  reality  the  reverse  of  the 
truth. 

This  summary  claims  to  be  no  more  than  a  rough 
sketch  of  reforms,  the  need  of  which  is  widely 


*  We  have  no  space  to  deal  with  out-relief,  which,  though 
largely  cut  down  by  the  pensioning  of  the  old,  would  still  have 
to  be  given  in  cases  of  emergency  and  where  widows  and 
deserted  wives  were  left  without  means. 
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recognised.  We  believe  that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
case  for  abolishing  the  pointless  degradations  and 
penalties  of  a  system  which  time  and  change  have 
rendered  obsolete,  and  substituting  a  worthy  national 
system  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  want  and 
incapacity  in  a  comprehensive  way. 


XI  y.— THE  AGED  POOR. 


IF  the  agitation  for  old  age  pensions  has  slept 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  problem 
of  old  age  poverty  remains  as  insistent  as  before. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  numbers  of  the 
aged  who  find  themselves  without  means  of  support 
are  diminishing,  or  that  the  proportions  of  those  who 
come  upon  the  rates  show  any  falling  off  from  the 
figures  with  which  Mr.  Booth  has  familiarised  us — 
namely,  one  in  three  of  the  whole  population,  and 
two  in  three  “of  the  40  per  cent,  whose  work  is 
never  very  highly  remunerated.”  Certainly  the  eco¬ 
nomic  causes  of  old  age  poverty  are  not  less  active 
than  they  were.  There  is  always  the  modern  system 
ot  high  pressure  and  extreme  specialisation,  which 
spells  short  service  for  the  industrial  worker ;  and 
there  is  the  loss  of  the  employers’  sense  of  obligation, 
become  a  matter  of  course  under  the  joint  stock 
system.  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  compensation 
to  set  against  this  trend  of  industry,  with  its  remorse¬ 
less  weeding  out  of  the  less  efficient  ?  The  advocates 
of  laisser  faire  still  point  to  thrift  as  all-sufficient,  thrift 
in  the  shape  of  personal  savings  or  mutual  insurance  ; 
or,  failing  that,  dependence  on  the  earnings  of  the  next 
generation,  and  in  the  last  resort  the  workhouse. 
And  yet,  of  the  definite  contributions  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  by  the  inquiries  of  1896-8, 
none  is  more  conclusive  than  the  ineffectualness  of 
such  a  remedy. 
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Even  the  friendly  societies  which  hold  the  field  for 
thrift,  and  in  whose  name  the  unmanning’  influence  of 
any  pension  system  is  so  often  denounced,  are  actually 
breaking  down  under  the  attempt  to  make  a  partial 
provision  for  old  age  in  the  form  of  reduced 
sick  benefit.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  question  which 
has  been  too  much  overlooked,  though  it  is  a  piece 
of  evidence  of  the  first  importance  as  to  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  voluntary  provision.*  Or  take  the  case  of  the 
deferred  annuity,  the  basis  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme, 
under  which  half  the  contributions  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  and  half  by  the  workmen — a  plan  so  simple  that 
anyone  could  understand  it.  The  plaything  invented  by 
economic  pedants  and  electioneering  experts  was  no 
sooner  submitted  to  a  little  business  scrutiny  than  its 
patrons  and  inventors  forsook  it  and  fled  ;  and  to-day  no 
one  is  found  to  say  a  word  for  a  method  of  thrift  which  at 
the  end  of  forty  years  will  endow  with  a  weekly  two- 
and-sixpence  the  man  whose  contributions,  maintained 
through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  sickness  and 
unemployment  for  upwards  of  2,000  weeks,  succeed 
in  accumulating  another  half-crown-  always  provided 
he  happens  to  live  so  long,  for,  thrift  or  no  thrift,  half 
the  pilgrims  are  doomed  to  fall  by  the  way.  For  the 
rest,  a  study  of  the  family  budgets  collected  by  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  and  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree  fails  to  dis¬ 
close  any  pickings  or  skinnings  out  of  which  individual 


*  In  1898  three  societies  showed  deficiencies  of  £2,788,157, 
£1,333,343,  and  £516,176.  In  the  first  case  75  per  cent,  of  the 
deficiency  was  attributed  to  the  excessive  claims  of  the  aged 
members.  In  1892  the  Manchester  Unity  had  25,948  members 
of  sixty-five  and  upwards,  of  whom  nearly  15,000  were  drawing 
benefit  to  the  amount  of  £106,000  a  year ;  the  proportion  ot  old 
members  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  there  will  be 
more  than  50,000  when  the  normal  proportion  is  reached. 
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economy  could  produce  the  large  capital  sum  required, 
it  would  puzzle  the  straitest  advocate  of  self-help  to 
tell  us  what  particular  items  of  diet  and  clothing  the 
underfed  and  insufficiently  clad  should  forego.  And 
there  is  the  same  dilemma  to  be  faced  when  it 
becomes  a  question  of  providing  for  the  parents  who 
are  past  work.  Numbers  of  working  families  do 
support  the  old  people  by  dint  of  great  strain,  and  it  is 
marvellous  how  they  manage  it.  But  let  us  think  twice 
before  laying  it  down  that  the  workman  with  25s.  or 
even  30s.  a  week  is  a  monster  if  he  does  not  maintain 
his  aged  father  and  mother  as  well  as  his  wife  and 
children,  and  a  fitting  subject  for  the  workhouse  if  he 
fails  at  the  same  time  to  put  by  enough  for  his  wife’s 
and  his  own  old  age. 

Clearly,  then,  even  thrifty  England  cannot 
expect  its  old  workers  to  support  themselves  by 
voluntary  effort.  For  the  mass  of  them  the  thing 
is  frankly  impossible,  and  the  outlook  grows 
darker.  For  vast  numbers  of  the  urban  workmen, 
old  age,  in  the  sense  that  no  man  will  hire  them,  begins 
at  any  age  between  forty-five  and  fifty,  and  the  struggle 
is  being  prolonged  at  the  end  by  those  excellent 
agencies,  sanitary  and  other,  which  tend  “  officiously 
to  keep  alive.”  Nor,  as  Mr.  Booth  has  pointed  out, 
have  we  yet  felt  the  burden  of  the  great  increase  of 
population  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
old  men  born  in  the  roaring  sixties  and  seventies  will 
soon  be  upon  us.  Already  we  are  preparing  for 
them,  at  a  prodigious  cost,  great  new  workhouses 
equipped  with  the  latest  barrack  comforts  in  the 
shape  of  steam  warming  apparatus  and  electric 
light.  If  the  opponents  of  out-relief  get  Iheir  way, 
another  ten  years  may  very  well  bring  us  within  sight 
of  an  annual  expenditure  on  penal  poor  relief  almost  as 
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large  as  the  sum  required  for  a  universal  system  of 
pensions.  The  cost  of  poor  relief  for  the  United 
Kingdom  amounts  to  about  fifteen  millions  a  year 
already,  and  notwithstandingthedecrease  of  pauperism 
it  is  steadily  growing. 

Dismissing  the  workhouse  solution,  with  its  obso¬ 
lete  machinery,  and  its  deterrents,  which,  as  Dr.  Hunter 
said,  do  not  deter,  and  along  with  it  the  system  of 
out-relief,  which  puts  a  positive  premium  on  destitution, 
we  are  left  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  State 
pensions.  To  that  conclusion,  sooner  or  later,  the 
community  must  come.  For  the  moment,  indeed,  the 
financial  situation  makes  progress  exceedingly  difficult. 
In  the  course  of  ten  years  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the 
annual  cost  of  old  age  pensions  has  been  added  to  the 
outgoings  on  armaments  alone  ;  and  until  this  mad 
expenditure  has  been  cut  down  and  the  taxation  of  the 
country  radically  re-adjusted,  no  adequate  scheme  can 
be  carried  out.  But  it  should  be  among  the  first  duties 
of  a  Liberal  Administration  to  keep  in  view  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  pensions  Budget  as  soon  as  financial  order 
has  been  obtained. 

And  here  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  question 
whether,  as  some  reformers  hold,  it  would  be  essential 
to  wait  for  a  universal  scheme  at  a  cost  of,  say,  twenty- 
six  millions  a  year.  Mr.  Booth,  at  any  rate,  has 
answered  this  in  the  negative.  Speaking  at  a  Con¬ 
servative  Club  in  November,  1898,  he  pointed  out  that 
four  or  five  millions  would  do  a  good  deal,  and  ten 
millions  would  do  more.  He  even  welcomed  as  a  step 
to  something  better  a  proposal  for  pensioning  members 
of  friendly  societies,  and  finally  he  suggested  that  his 
own  scheme  might  be  clipped  and  trimmed  “  by 
devising  a  means  to  make  it  inconvenient  for  the  rich 
to  apply,  and  by  administering  the  pensions  of  criminals 
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and  paupers  in  a  different  way,  so  that  the  independent 
use  of  the  money  should  be  denied  them.”  Pen¬ 
sioners  who  through  drunkenness  or  other  mis¬ 
behaviour  became  a  charge  on  or  a  nuisance  to  the 
community  would  call  for  separate  treatment.  In  a 
little  book  published  the  following  year  we  find  him 
advocating  a  scheme  under  which  the  pensioner  would 
receive  7s.  a  week  at  seventy,  which  he  could  commute 
on  cause  shown  for  4s.  at  sixty-five  or  2s.  6d.  at  sixty, 
the  cost  being  about  ^20,000,000.  Against  this  Mr. 
Booth  sets  off  ^3,000,000  for  pensions  unclaimed,  the 
test  being  willingness  to  apply  weekly  in  person,  while 
the  savings  effected  in  poor  relief  are  estimated  at 
about  a  third  of  the  whole,  or,  say,  ^5,000,000 — both, 
let  us  grant,  rough-and-ready  estimates.  As  the  latter 
would  be  pure  gain  to  the  ratepayers,  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  who  contemplated  proceeding  on 
these  lines  might  very  fairly  claim  that  of  the 
^12,000,000  required  ^3,000,000  should  be  met 
from  the  rates,  as  against  ^9,000,000  provided  by  the 
State.  And  it  maybe  noted  that  under  anysystem  of  pen¬ 
sions  the  prospective  saving  to  the  ratepayers  under  the 
head  of  new  workhouses  is  bound  to  be  enormous.  There 
are  other  schemes  from  which  the  Government  could 
make  their  choice,  but  whatever  precise  scheme  be 
adopted,  the  important  thing  is  to  make  a  beginning. 
Even  a  small  pension  given  at  an  advanced  age  would 
make,  as  it  were,  a  basis  upon  which  private  thrift, 
friendly  help,  and  mutual  insurance  could  build. 

This  outline  of  reforms  would  be  incomplete  if  it 
took  no  account  of  the  indirect  boons  accompanying  an 
endowment  of  the  aged  :  the  salvation  of  the  friendly- 
societies,  which,  liberated  from  their  terrible  position, 
would  be  free  to  deal  more  generously  with  the  claims 
of  the  sick  and  disabled  ;  the  substitution  of  hope  for 
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despair  as  an  incentive  to  personal  and  social  thrift ; 
the  burden  lifted  from  countless  homes  where  the 
care  of  the  aged  depresses  the  wage-earner’s  standard 
of  subsistence  and  robs  him  of  his  power  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  his  family ;  and.  not  less  important  perhaps 
than  the  dissipation  of  this  haunting  fear  and  the  relief 
of  so  much  cruel  misery,  the  lifting  of  a  heavy  and  dis¬ 
honouring  load  from  the  conscience  of  the  nation. 


XV.— TIIE  REGULATION  OF  INDUSTRY. 

IR  HENRY  MAINE’S  aphorism  that  the  progress  of 


o  Western  civilisation  is  expressed  in  legal  terms  as 
an  advance  from  status  to  contract  might  be  applied  as 
the  history  of  the  Englishman’s  conception  of  the  scope 
and  intention  of  the  factory  laws.  The  Legislature 
began  in  the  early  days  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  by 
a  partial,  timid,  and  wholly  experimental  attempt  to 
define  the  hours  within  which  the  parish  apprentice  of 
tender  years  might  labour  in  the  cotton  mill.  It  sub¬ 
sequently  extended  its  protection  from  the  child 
to  the  young  person  ;  its  care  for  women  was  an 
afterthought.  Its  respect  for  contract  was  barely 
equalled  by  its  regard  for  status,  and  so  “free” 
was  the  adult  male  left  in  the  exercise  of  his 
contractual  rights  to  sell  himself  into  misery  that  it 
was  only  in  the  year  1891  that  the  Legislature  ventured 
to  interfere  at  all  with  the  relations  of  master  and  man 
in  “  men’s  workshops  ”  by  prescribing  a  minimum  of 
sanitation  and  decency.  It  was  only  to  a  very  modest 
extent  that  legal  enactment  in  the  case  of  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  labour  of  adult  males  may  be  said  to 
have  preceded  the  legalisation  of  collective  bargaining. 
The  workman  suffered  a  diminutio  capitis  at  common 
law  without  enjoying  the  statutory  advantages  of  status. 
While  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  and  the  law 
of  conspiracy  imposed  special  disabilities  on  the  work¬ 
man  to  protect  himself,  the  State  at  the  same  time  w'as 
none  the  more  eager  to  protect  him.  To-day  all  that  is 
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being  changed,  and  it  may  well  be  that  trade  unionism 
will  have  its  full  share  in  determining  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  administrative  policy  of  the  Home 
Office. 

How  large  are  the  powers  with  which  the  Home 
Secretary  has  been  invested  can  be  gathered  from  those 
sections  (77,  79,  83,  and  112)  which  deal  with  the 
regulation  of  what  are  called  “  Dangerous  Trades.” 
They  include,  indeed,  very  considerable  powers  of 
delegated  legislation.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
satisfied  that  any  process  or  description  of  manual 
labour  used  in  factories  or  workshops  is  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  health  in  any  class  of  persons  he  may 
certify  it  as  such,  and  proceed  to  make,  and  ultimately 
to  enforce,  such  special  rules  “  as  appear  to  him 
reasonably  practicable  and  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
case,”  and  these  may  prohibit  or  modify  or  limit  the 
employment  of  any  of  the  persons  employed.  This 
drastic  conception  of  public  interests  spares  not  even 
the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  workshop,  so  immune 
under  ordinary  circumstances  from  effective  interference 
with  its  foul  air  or  its  crowded  space  ;  for  where  any 
such  “process  or  description”  has  been  certified  to  be 
“dangerous”  all  the  provisions  shall  apply  to  a 
domestic  workshop  just  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
factory  or  workshop. 

Here  is  an  immense  power  for  regulation,  as  salu¬ 
tary  as  it  is  practical,  if  only  we  can  once  enlargethe  defi¬ 
nition  of  adangerous  trade  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
some  driving  power  which  will  set  the  Secretary  or 
State  in  motion. 

Nothing  strikes  a  student  of  comparative  factory 
legislation  so  much  as  the  fact  that  the  whole  trend  of 
it  is  governed  by  the  development  of  what  we  may  call 
industrial  pathology.  The  idea  of  a  universal  eight-hour 
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day  is  as  remote  as  the  General  Strike  or  the  Class 
War — the  trade  unionist  himself  has  begun  to  perceive 
that— but  the  idea  of  a  maximum  of  hours  which  shall 
vary  with  particular  classes  of  persons  and  particular 
trades  has  made  considerable  way.  It  is  surely  high 
time.  At  present  our  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour 
of  women  and  young  persons  in  the  textile  industries 
remains  exactly  where  it  stood  sixty  years  ago,  despite 
the  continuous  “  speeding  up  ”  of  the  shuttle  and  the 
spindle  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  looms 
which  a  female  operative  has  to  tend  ;  the  amount  of 
her  fatigue  is  multiplied,  while  the  hours  remain  the 
same.  In  the  non-textile  industries  the  limit  is  still 
ten  and  a  half  hours,  however  complex  the  process  or 
however  onerous.  Moreover,  an  occupation  which  may 
be  innocuous  in  the  case  of  an  adult  may  be  highly 
injurious  in  the  case  of  a  child  or  a  young  person.  The 
power  of  resistance  to  heat,  damp,  or  dust  is  not 
the  same  at  all  ages,  and  trades  which  cannot  be 
classed  as  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  adult  may  be 
both  to  the  adolescent.  There  is,  it  is  true,  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  suitability  of  particular  occupations  to 
particular  individuals  in  the  duty  of  the  occupier  of  a 
factory  to  have  the  child  examined  by  the  certifying 
surgeon  when  it  enters  employment  and  re-examined 
when  it  reaches  the  age  ol  sixteen.  This  is  well,  but 
there  should  be  a  periodic  examination,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  up  a  definite  standard  of  physical  fitness, 
based  on  anthropometric  data.  The  certifying  surgeon 
and  the  statistician  should  put  their  heads  together. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  duty  of  the 
employer  should  not  be  extended  from  the  occupier  of 
the  factory  to  the  occupier  of  the  workshop. 

We  would  suggest,  then,  that  the  Home  Secretary 
should  be  empowered  to  regulate  by  special  rules  the 
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employment  of  children,  young-  persons,  and  women  in 
all  trades  and  industrial  establishments  on  the  basis  of 
certain  standard  tests  of  what  hours  are  excessive  or 
what  atmospheric  conditions  are  injurious  to  the 
particular  category  of  persons  in  the  particular  trade. 
The  case  of  the  adult  male  is,  perhaps,  less  urgent, 
although  in  the  case  of  trades  at  present  scheduled  as 
dangerous  his  hours  may  already  be  regulated  to  any 
extent.  We  would  also  suggest  that  compensation 
now  given  for  accidents  should  be  extended  to  injuries 
to  health.  Such  an  extension  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  cautiously  made.  The  ‘bus-driver,  with  an  ancestry 
of  Mr.  Wellers,  would  hardly  be  entitled  to  plead  that  his 
rheumatism  was  an  occupation  disease,  the  sole  and 
immediate  result  of  driving  his  employer’s  ’bus  under 
all  climatic  conditions.  But  lead  poisoning  and  the  other 
notifiable  industrial  diseases  are  of  definite  origin,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  here  any  reason  against  the  extension  of 
the  Compensation  Act.  Moreover,  in  all  trades  in  cases 
where  the  injury  to  health  could  be  shown  to  be  the  result 
of  the  neglect  of  the  employer  to  comply  with  statutory 
precautions  as  to  temperature  or  purity  of  atmosphere, 
or  the  like,  legal  compensation  might  follow. 

But  granted  that  all  these  changes  are  introduced 
into  our  factories  and  workshops,  there  remains  that 
problem  of  the  domestic  workshop  and  the  domestic 
workplace  which  is  the  despair  of  industrial  reformers. 
Can  we  introduce  into  its  sacred  precincts  the  same 
regulations  as  to  hours,  meal  times,  holidays,  abstracts, 
ventilation,  and  physical  fitness  of  young  workers  as 
obtain  in  the  factory  ?  We  think  it  must  be  frankly 
admitted  that  directly  to  effect  this  is  impossible. 
Even  if  it  were  practicable  for  the  factory  inspector, 
reinforced  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the 
sanitary  inspector,  to  cover  the  ground  of  such  domi- 
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ciliary  inspection,  it  would  involve  a  degree  of 
inquisition  compared  with  which  the  duties  of  a 
house-master  in  a  school  dormitory  would  be  mere 
child’s  play.  As  it  is,  the  law  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  got  its  foot  within  the  door  of  the  workshop 
home.  If  the  labour  is  irregularly  exercised  and 
is  not  the  whole  or  principal  means  of  living  the  place 
escapes  regulation  altogether.  Even  when  it  does 
fulfil  the  definition  of  a  domestic  workshop  the  chief 
regulations  that  exist  in  law  (we  do  not  say  in  obser¬ 
vance)  are  that  the  working  hours  of  young  persons  and 
children  (not  of  women)  are  limited  to  ten  and  a  half 
in  the  one  case  and  six  and  a  half  in  the  other,  with 
an  ample  latitude  as  to  the  hours  of  the  clock  within 
which  these  spells  may  be  exercised.  Now,  there  is 
a  reason  for  this,  and  an  intelligible  one,  and  that  is 
the  absence  of  control  over,  or  access  to,  the  domestic 
workshop  by  the  employer.  The  law  insists  on  seeing 
some  such  incident  of  contractual  relations  before  it 
will  impose  responsibility.  Factory  administration  has 
almost  invariably  the  employer-occupier  in  view,  and 
in  this  case  the  occupier  is  usually  the  parent,  who  may 
be,  but  probably  is  not,  the  employer  or  contractor. 

The  problem  can  only  be  attacked  indirectly.  We 
cannot  make  the  contractor  or  giver-out  of  work  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  hours  in  the  domestic  workshop,  but 
we  may  make  him  responsible  for  the  atmospheric  and 
sanitary  conditions.  The  new  provision  of  the  1901  Act 
by  which  an  employer  or  contractor  is  compelled  to  keep 
a  list  of  his  out-workers  might,  if  enforced,  be  an  immense 
power  for  the  amelioration  of  home  work.  The  lists 
enable  the  inspector  to  visit  the  home  and  ascertain 
the  conditions  of  the  place  in  which  the  out-worker 
toils,  and  when  these  are  “unwholesome”  he  can 
notify  the  contractor  and  compel  him  to  remedy  them. 
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But  the  application  of  this  section,  like  so  many  of  the 
new  departures,  is  to  be  an  exception  and  not  a  rule, 
and  the  first  thing  to  press  for  is  to  make  it  of  universal 
and  compulsory  application,  giving  the  factory  inspector 
concurrent  powers  with  the  local  sanitary  inspector,  as 
has  already  been  done  with  good  effect  in  the  case  of 
the  ordinary  workshop.  At  the  same  time  we  might  adopt 
Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  suggestion  for  making  the  landlord 
also  responsible  for  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which 
work  is  carried  on.  We  should  then  be  in  a  position  to 
insist  on  levelling  up  the  conditions  of  the  domestic 
workshop  as  to  ventilation  and  structural  requirements 
to  the  standard  of  the  ordinary  workshop.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the  root  cause 
of  “  sweating  ”  is  to  be  found  in  the  legally 
privileged  and  industrially  parasitic  existence  which 
the  small  master,  or  the  giver-out  of  work,  or  the 
contractor  is  allowed  to  lead.  Parasitic,  because 
instead  of  being  self-supporting  they  are  subsidised  by 
assistance  from  the  rates  in  the  shape  of  the  out-relief 
which  is  given  to  the  home-worker,  or  by  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  labour  of  children  of  school  age,  or  by  the 
exhaustion  of  successive  generations  of  over-worked 
adults ;  privileged,  because  to  impose  legal  burdens 
on  the  occupier  of  the  factory  and  the  workshop  and  to 
exempt  the  contractor  from  them  is  to  put  a  premium 
on  inefficiency.  The  giver-outof  home  work  is  at  an  illegi¬ 
timate  advantage  withthefactoryowner  in  thesametrade, 
in  so  far  as  he  escapes  fixed  charges  for  rent,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  insurance,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  interest  (for  his 
profits  are  derived  from  the  turnover  of  a  small  capital 
rather  than  the  employment  of  a  large  one-),  as  well  as 
the  statutory  burdens  of  the  P'actory  Acts.  He  is  enabled 
to  shift  the  whole  burden  ot  production  on  to  the  labourer 
who  has  to  supply  the  workplace  and  to  heat  and  light 
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it,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  sempstress,  even  to  provide 
some  of  the  instruments  of  production,  if  only  in  the 
shape  of  needles  and  thread — no  small  consideration  to 
a  worker  whose  earnings  are  a  penny  an  hour. 

The  only  way,  therefore,  to  deal  with  sweating  is 
to  make  the  giving  out  of  work  not  illegal  but  trouble¬ 
some  and  expensive.  We  trust  that  industrial  re¬ 
formers  are  not  going-  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  cry  of  foreign  competition. 
The  parasitic  industries,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
have  pointed  out  in  their  masterly  analysis  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  our  exports,  are  competing  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  the  products  not  so  much  of  other 
countries  as  of  the  more  highly  regulated  and  better 
conducted  trades  in  our  own.  Nor  does  it  follow  that 
the  industries  in  question  would  be  extinguished.  Low 
wages  do  not  necessarily  mean  cheap  labour  ;  more 
often  they  mean  the  reverse,  and  the  ready-made 
clothing,  boots,  and  furniture  which  are  made  in  the 
sweating  dens  of  the  slums  could  in  most  cases  be  far 
more  economically  produced  in  the  factory,  where  the 
remuneration  of  labour  becomes  more  and  more  a  fixed 
charge.  As  it  is,  the  home-worker  on  low  piece-work 
rates  is  compelled  to  work  excessive  hours  in  order 
to  earn  a  bare  subsistence,  and  at  least  the 
“Particulars”  clause  of  the  Act,  which  is  designed 
to  secure  to  the  piece-worker  the  observance  by  his 
employer  of  the  stipulated  rates,  might  be  made  of  uni¬ 
versal  and  final  instead  of  partial  and  tentative  applica¬ 
tion.  The  other  line  of  attack  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extension  of  the  Education  Acts  by  gradually  raising 
the  school  age.  We  should  thus  be  able  to 
arrest  the  manufacture  of  the  casual  by  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  boy  labour,  and  to  take  away  one  of 
the  principal  props  of  the  sweater.  The  wages  of 
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sweated  labour  are  already  at  subsistence  level,  if 
not  below  it,  and  one  of  the  first  effects  of  such  a 
measure  would  be  to  raise  the  rates  of  remuneration  paid 
for  out-work. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  great  hope  of  salvation 
lies  in  securing  that  during  the  period  of  adolescence 
the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow  shall  divide  their 
eight  hours  or  so  of  work  between  the  factory 
and  the  school  in  conditions  of  salubrity,  decency, 
and  discipline,  instead  of  in  the  home,  where 
existence  is  often  “  nasty,  brutish,  and  short.” 
When  we  have  accomplished  this  we  shall  have  gone  a 
long  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  physical  deterioration. 
As  Miss  Anderson,  the  Principal  Lady  Inspector  of 
Factories,  pointed  out  in  her  evidence  before  the 
departmental  committee,  factory  life  may  be  a  means 
of  improving  the  health  of  women  and  girls  of  the 
poorer  classes.  In  this  sense  our  factories  may  become 
the  true  phalansteries  of  the  race,  the  nurseries  of  our 
wage-earning  citizens. 

On  the  imperfections  of  the  Factory  Acts  a  whole 
chapter  might  be  written  ;  they  are  honeycombed  with 
exemptions  secured  by  different  interests  in  the 
struggles  in  committee  as  the  price  for  acquiescence 
in  the  rest.  Overtime,  whether  granted  on  account 
of  seasonal  work  or  any  other  cause,  should  be 
abolished.  Exceptions  baffle  the  factory  inspector, 
and  it  is  a  commonplace  that  legal  overtime  leads  to 
illegal  overtime.  The  large  laundry  should  be  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  workshop,  and  the  small  laundry 
should  no  longer  be  exempted  from  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  on  the  large  one.  It  is  in  them,  with  their  sodden 
atmosphere,  that  the  notable  increase  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  has  occurred  of  late  years,  and  the 
laundry  is  notorious  as  the  Alsatia  of  the  Factory  Acts. 
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Mr.  Tennant’s  Factory  Bill  of  1901  makes  practical 
proposals  for  dealing  with  many  of  the  existing  defects. 

The  age  for  half-time  employment  is  of  course  far 
too  low.  At  present,  labour  begins  just  at  the  age 
in  which  the  constitution  of  the  worker  may  be  per¬ 
manently  built  up  or  permanently  impaired,  in  which 
it  is  decided  whether  he  is  to  grow  up  a  fit  and  capable 
artisan  or  a  feeble  casual  intermittently  dependent  on 
the  rates.  But  if  we  are  to  destroy  the  evil  of  physical 
deterioration  at  its  source  we  must  abandon  our  present 
timidity  in  dealing  with  the  labour  of  married  women 
in  factories.  Most  humane  people  will  probably  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  John  Burns  that  such 
labour  should  be  prohibited  altogether,  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  has  been  re-echoed  by  more  than  one  woman 
factory  inspector.  Anything  more  revolting  than  a 
state  of  affairs  such  as  exists  in  certain  towns  of  the 
North,  where,  as  Miss  Squire  tells  us,  the  loafing 
casual,  like  a  lazy  Kaffir,  looks  out  for  a  four-loom 
weaver  to  support  him  with  her  25s.  a  week,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  We  doubt  if  a  restriction  of 
the  labour  of  married  women  would  diminish  the  total 
family  earnings.  There  is  good  reason  to  infer  from 
a  comparison  of  wages  in  different  skilled  industries 
that  the  family  in  which  both  husband  and  wife 
work  is  an  economic  unit  and  that  the  total  wages  are 
not  greatly  in  excess  of  those  paid  in  skilled 
industries  where  the  husband  is  the  only  worker. 
It  may  surely  at  least  be  enacted  that  the  statutory 
period  of  abstention  during  confinement  should 
be  raised  from  four  weeks  to  eight,  the  standard  ob¬ 
served  in  Switzerland.  The  period  of  one  month  may 
do  something  for  the  mother,  but  it  does  nothing  for 
the  child,  who  in  the  first  three  months  of  infancy  is 
artificially  fed  while  the  mother  is  absent  tending  the 
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loom.  Turn  to  the  vital  statistics  in  the  last  report  of 
the  Registrar-General,  and  you  may  read  the  results  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  appalling  figures  of 
infantile  mortality  in  Lancashire  -179  per  1,000,  or 
nearly  double  the  rate  in  non-industrial  counties. 

To  return  to  our  first  point,  which  shall  be  our 
last,  for  no  small  part  of  the  future  development  of 
factory  law  we  must  look  to  the  new  powers  of  dele¬ 
gated  legislation  conferred  on  the  Home  Secretary. 
They  will,  we  think,  never  be  effectively  exercised  until 
some  motive  power  is  supplied.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  single  Minister,  liable  to  intimidation  from  the 
employers  concerned,  will  ever  initiate  great  changes. 
For  such  initiation  we  ape  inclined  to  look  to  the 
extension  of  departmental  committees,  which  should 
advise  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of 
schemes  to  be  submitted  to  the  House,  and  which  would 
of  course  have  full  opportunities  for  securing  every  kind 
of  expert  assistance. 


XVI.— THK  PROHLEM  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


SEVERAL  of  the  suggestions  in  this  book  have 
been  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  central 
departments  were  to  be  called  in  to  correct  the  inertia 
and  obstructiveness  of  the  local  authorities.  Thus  it 
was  suggested  that  if  the  councils  declined  to  enforce 
the  schemes  of  land  purchase  under  an  amended 
Small  Holdings  or  Cottage  Buildings  Law,  the  central 
authority  should  act  in  their  default.  This  reference 
in  the  last  resort  to  Whitehall  has  been  taken  by 
some  as  the  chief  flaw  in  the  proposals  we  have 
submitted  for  discussion  ;  and  very  naturally  so,  for 
under  our  present  regime  the  central  authority  is 
associated  chiefly  with  red  tape  and  restrictions,  and 
its  relations  with  the  local  authorities  have  been  far  more 
concerned  with  checking  than  encouraging  progress. 
Admitting  that  the  instinct  of  most  local  authorities  is 
to  “cut  the  painter”  rather  than  incur  fresh  ties  with  the 
central  departments,  it  still  remains  to  ask  whether 
the  attempt  to  convert  the  centre  of  government  into 
an  agency  for  stimulating  reform  and  enforcing  a 
high  standard  of  administration  must  be  dismissed  as 
impracticable.  If  so,  the  best  laid  schemes  of  legis¬ 
lation  for  dealings  with  the  rural  land  question,  the 
problem  of  the  cities,  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
can  only  meet  with  partial  success,  the  measure  of  which 
would  depend  on  the  supply  of  effective  public 
opinion  and  civic  spirit  contained  within  each  area  of 
local  government.  With  such  a  prospect  we  cannot 
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profess  to  rest  content.  There  are  certain  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  which  the  State  cannot  relieve  itself  by  pass¬ 
ing  them  on  to  a  minor  authority  with  no  questions 
asked.  It  must  guarantee  to  all  its  citizens  a  minimum 
of  protection  and  opportunity.  Beyond  this,  the 
locality  may  be  left  free  to  go  as  far  as  it  pleases,  but 
short  of  this  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  fall.  We  do 
not  want  to  revive  the  Heptarchy. 

Let  us  take  stock  of  the  existing  forces  and 
machinery.  In  the  first  place,  the  administrative 
machine  will  not  go  of  itself.  The  zeal,  initiative, 
and  strenuousness  necessary  for  fearless  and  incessant 
warfare  against  private  interests  and  demoralising 
custom  are  not  bred  under  the  conditions  which  at 
present  regulate  the  tenure  of  men  in  offices  and 
men  in  office.  Take  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law- 
The  Local  Government  Board  and  its  predecessors 
have  been  administering  this  almost  prehistoric 
system  since  1834  to  their  own  complete  satisfaction, 
but  to  the  general  misgivings  of  the  intelligent  com¬ 
munity,  which  now  perceives  that  the  procedure  has 
long  been  totally  irrelevant  to  modern  conditions.  In 
housing,  the  Local  Government  Board  has  made  itself 
notorious  as  a  stone  of  stumbling  in  the  way  of  the 
local  authority.  Before  Mr.  Asquith’s  brief  occupancy 
of  the  Home  Office,*  that  department  on  its  industrial 
side  was  the  merest  travesty  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
into  which  it  has  since  developed.  Starved  as  it  was 
of  inspectors  and  experts,  its  threadbare,  formless, 
and  inconsequent  reports  the  laughing-stock  of  every 
manufacturer,  the  wonder  is  that  the  great  fabric  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury’s  industrial  legislation  survived  at 

*  During  this  period  sixteen  inquiries  into  matters  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  department  were  conducted,  mostly  by 
departmental  committees. 


all.  It  is  the  merest  truism  that  departments  left  to 
themselves  become  a  law  to  themselves. 

In  theory,  indeed,  the  Minister  is  a  sufficient  channel 
of  power  and  policy  between  the  Government  and 
Parliament  on  the  one  side  and  the  work  of  adminis¬ 
tration  on  the  other.  It  is  he  who  should  supply  the 
driving  force  and  the  direction.  But  in  practice  the 
theory  has  broken  down.  The  enormous  increase  in 
bulk  of  the  business  of  State  during  the  last  half 
century,  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  laws  to  be 
administered  under  Government  inspection,  has  not 
been  met  by  a  corresponding  strengthening  of  the 
Ministers’  hold  over  the  Civil  Service.  Indeed,  the 
ministerial  head  of  a  department  has  largely  abdicated 
his  responsibility.  When  things  go  smoothly  he  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  permanent  officials,  and  if  storms 
arise  and  the  old  routine  and  the  familiar  system  are 
challenged,  he  takes  refuge  in  appointing  committees. 
The  importance  of  the  question  at  stake  does  not 
deter  him.  Burdened  with  the  problems  of  Imperial 
defence,  the  Prime  Minister  handed  them  over  to  an 
ad  hoc  committee  of  three  ;  Mr.  Brodrick’s  depart¬ 
mental  committees  must  have  reached  some  scores  ; 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  before  leaving  the  Post  Office, 
discharged  his  responsibility  by  inviting  a  committee 
of  business  men  from  outside  to  tell  him  what  should 
be  done  about  the  wages  and  conditions  in  that 
department  ;  and  Lord  Stanley,  who  received  their 
report  recommending  a  prodigious  increase  of  wages, 
is  obviously  hungering  to  call  in  another  departmental 
committee  to  revise  its  findings. 

And  not  only  is  the  Minister  losing  control  over 
the  departments,  but  the  House  of  Commons  is  losing 
control  over  Ministers.  Even  the  gravest  abuses,  such 
as  the  telephone  bargain,  evade  successful  attack  under 
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a  system  which  allows  the  Minister  to  take  cover 
behind  the  doctrine  of  collective  responsibility.*  And 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  administration,  what  does 
the  authority  of  Parliament  amount  to  ?  It  can  talk, 
but  it  cannot  control.  It  may  ask  questions.  It  may 
discuss  the  Estimates  with  such  knowledge  as  can  be 
mustered  by  men  wholly  ignorant  of  all  the  principles 
and  procedure  involved  in  the  spending  of  every  item 
they  include.  The  mere  voting  of  money,  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  interior  knowledge  of  where  and  how 
and  why  it  goes,  is  and  must  be  illusory  as  a  means  of 
control,  and  the  discussion  of  Estimates  is  rapidly- 
becoming  one  of  the  recognised  farces  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  As  a  review  of  work  done,  as  a  balancing  of  the 
relative  importance  of  different  objects  of  expenditure, 
as  a  test  of  the  working  effectiveness  of  laws,  as  a 
check  on  extravagance  it  is  valueless.  The  position 
is  notoriously  growing  worse.  While  the  power  of 
effective  criticism  disappears,  the  need  of  control  is 
increasing  with  the  continual  addition  and  growth  of 
great  administrative  duties. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  reacting  upon  its  personnel  and 
its  efficiency  as  a  public  body.  Far  from  the  real  centre 
of  power,  its  members  condemned  for  the  most  part  to 
an  existence  of  fevered  idleness,  its- legislation  promoted 
without  reference  to  any  administrative  basis  present 
to  their  consciousness,  it  cannot  hope  to  maintain  its 
old  dignity  and  authority. 

A  point,  in  fact,  has  been  reached  where  the  people 
have  lost  all  hold  over  central  administration.  This 
dislocation  of  the  Constitutional  machine  is  felt,  but  is 


*  This  aspect  of  the  case  is  brought  out  forcibly  by  Mr. 
Low  in  his  book  on  The  Governance  of  England. 


its  real  cause,  which  we  take  to  be  the  failure  of 
Parliament  to  assert  and  exercise  its  authority  over  the 
Civil  Service,  appreciated?  If  this  diagnosis  be  correct 
devolution  is  not  the  remedy  of  which  we  are  in  search 
We  suggest  that  the  line  of  reform  is  to  be  sought 
in  an  effort  to  associate  the  House  of  Commons 
directly,  though  possibly  by  gradual  stages,  with 
the  work  of  the  great  departments.  The  device  of  the 
advisory  departmental  committee  seems  to  us  worth 
considering  as  a  first  step.  As  already  pointed  out,  it 
has  been  found  extremely  useful  by  Ministers  in  need 
of  advice;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  bodies  of  this 
kind,  sitting  in  permanence  and  composed  entirely  of 
M.P.’s,  should  not  be  constituted  as  regular  connecting 
links  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  depart¬ 
ments.  Such  committees  would  be  strictly  advisory, 
and  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  Minister  in  his  relations  with  the  officials  or  with 
Parliament.  The  members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Minister,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  ad  hoc  com¬ 
mittee,  though  as  the  scheme  developed  the  Committee 
of  Selection  might  well  be  charged  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  proportion.  And,  as  at  present,  their  reports 
to  the  Minister  would  be  laid  before  Parliament.  At 
the  outset  it  might  perhaps  be  judicious  to  confine  their 
work  to  the  Home  departments,  namely,  the  Home 
Office,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  ;  not  excluding  the  Irish  Office  and  the  Scotch 
Office,  with  which  committees  having  a  preponderance 
of  national  representatives  might  be  associated. 

To  come  to  particulars  :  Assuming  a  Small  Hold¬ 
ings  Bill  to  be  passed,  giving  large  powers  of  com¬ 
pulsory  purchase,  a  committee  would  be  told  off  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  Act  from  the  first,  to  point 
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<out  flaws  and  deficiencies  and  assist  in  devising  means 
of  remedying  them,  and  to  take  note  of  applications 
for  action  by  the  department  in  default  of  the  local 
authorities.  The  same  course  could  be  followed  in 
respect  of  an  Act  for  the  better  provision  of  cottages. 
Similarly,  if  the  Poor  Law  were  taken  in  hand,  there 
would  be  room  for  the  energies  of  half  a  dozen  com¬ 
mittees  in  connection  with  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
To  take  another  case— the  national  control  of  sanita¬ 
tion.  Pressure  of  the  most  effective  kind  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  backward  localities  by  attaching 
conditions  to  local  grants  in  aid.  Thus  committees 
could  keep  a  watch  on  local  death  rates  and  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  proved  neglect  being  brought  home  to  the  local 
authorities  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  grant. 

Other  duties  which  such  committees  might  under¬ 
take  fall  into  two  classes  :  inquiry  and  report  upon 
specific  questions  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
department,  and  periodical  review  of  particular  branches 
of  administration.  Among  the  former  would  come — to 
take  a  few  examples — under  the  Local  Government 
Board,  inquiries  into  overcrowding,  building  bye-laws> 
and  the  grouping  of  urban  areas  for  common  purposes  ; 
under  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  development  of 
agricultural  education,  the  working  of  the  Allotments 
Acts,*  the  best  means  of  providing  credit  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  small  holdings,  the  effects  of 
sport  on  agriculture,  and  so  on  ;  while  under  the 
second  class  would  come  such  matters  as  (under  the 
Home  Office)  accidents  in  mines,  factory  accidents, 
dangerous  trades,  prisons,  reformatories,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  inebriates  ;  and  (under  the  Board  of  Trade)  the 


*  These  should  be  transferred  from  the  Local  Government 
Board, 


administration  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  and  the 
hours  of  labour  and  safety  of  railway  servants.  These 
illustrations  will  suffice  to  show  something  of  the  wide 
and  fruitful  field  that  offers  itself  for  occupation. 

In  the  limits  of  a  single  chapter  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  suggest  an  outline  ;  and  after  all  only 
experience  can  show  how  best  to  fill  it  in.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Parliament  should  be  so  associated  with 
the  business  of  administration  may  to  some  minds 
appear  startling,  but  we  would  ask  what  alternative 
would  meet  the  case,  and  whether  the  prejudice  that 
may  be  felt  at  first  is  not  due  to  a  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  of  the  problems  of  modern  government. 
These  demand  a  power  at  the  centre  of  administration, 
vigilant,  instructed,  and  responsible  to  the  people,  and 
this  can  only  be  secured  by  bringing  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  into  a  more  intimate  and  personal 
connection  with  the  work  of  administration. 


XV.— TRADE.  UNION  LAW. 


AMONG  the  liberties  that  have  gone  by  the  board 
in  the  last  ten  years  not  the  least  important  is  the 
position  so  hardly  won  by  the  trade  unions  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  strange  series 
of  judicial  decisions  has  robbed  them  one  by  one  of 
the  immunities  supposed  to  have  been  conferred  upon 
them  once  for  all  by  Act  of  Parliament.  These  decisions 
affect  the  trade  unions  in  two  principal  directions. 
In  the  first  place,  in  legalising  trade  unions  and  secur¬ 
ing  their  funds  Parliament  had  had  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  coercion  and  intimidation.  This  question 
had  been  the  subject  of  successive  statutes,  the  object 
of  which  was  by  universal  admission  to  draw  a 
firm  line  of  distinction  between  peaceful  persuasion 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  any 
attempt  to  deter  non-unionists  from  taking  work 
vacated  by  strikers  by  any  form  of  intimidation  or 
physical  violence.  In  the  final  discussion  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1875,  which  governed 
and  still  nominally  governs  the  law  upon  the  subject, 
the  Government  objected  to  further  amendments  on  the 
ground  that  “it  was  clear  peaceful  persuasion  was  not 
illegal,  and  there  could,  therefore,  be  no  object  in 
inserting  the  words  in  the  bill.”  On  the  other  hand, 
watching  or  besetting  the  house,  or  works,  or  place 
where  a  person  happened  to  be,  with  a  view  of  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  abstain  from  anything  which  he  has  a 
legal  right  to  do,  remains  an  offence,  and  under  cover 
of  this  clause  the  judges  by  a  series  of  remarkable 
interpretations  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
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principle,  first,  that  all  watching  or  besetting,  though 
practised  only  for  a  short  time  and  on  a  single 
occasion,  is  illegal  ;  secondly,  that  such  watching  or 
besetting  need  not  involve  watching  or  besetting 
of  the  works  or  any  other  special  place  ;  and,  finally, 
that  though  there  must  be  a  “sort  of”  compulsion  to 
constitute  an  offence,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  com¬ 
pulsion  must  be  exercised  upon  the  working  man  who 
is  watched  or  beset.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  com¬ 
pulsion  of  an  employer  effected  indirectly  by  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  one  of  his  workmen.  Such,  as  stated  by  an 
able  legal  authority  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  as  far 
back  as  November,  1900,  is  the  present  law  as  re¬ 
modelled  by  the  judges  upon  the  subject  of  peaceful 
picketing,  and  these  points  together  clearly  cover  any 
attempt  to  persuade  a  workman  other  than  one  of  the 
actual  strikers  to  leave  or  to  decline  employment  with 
a  view  to  supporting  a  strike.  The  notion  of  watching 
or  besetting  is  so  transformed  as  substantially  to 
include  being  present  at  any  place  for  any  interval 
of  time,  and  the  meaning  given  to  compulsion 
is  so  eccentric  as  to  include  the  most  peaceful 
persuasion  of  a  working  man  to  do  that  which  will 
indirectly  bring  compulsion  upon  employers.  No 
wonder  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  same  legal  authority 
this  is  “  a  curious  illustration  of  our  methods 
of  legislation.  Regarded  by  its  authors'  as  making 
it  clear  that  watching  and  besetting  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  peaceful  persuasion  was  not  illegal,  it  (the 
Act  of  1875)  has,  by  the  interpretation  of  the  courts, 
become  a  statute  whereby  such  watching  or  besetting 
is  now  a  criminal  offence  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  and  a  wrong  which  gives  an  employer 
against  whom  it  is  directed  a  light  to  an  injunction 
and  an  action  for  damages.” 
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Since  this  account  of  trade  union  law  was 
written  we  have  had  a  still  greater  revolution.  By 
the  TafF  Vale  judgment  the  funds  of  trade  unions 
became  liable  to  attack  in  payment  of  damages  for  any 
wrong  committed  by  agents  of  the  union  in  their 
capacity  as  agents.  Here  again  the  judges  deliberately 
altered  the  law  as  everybody  had,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Taff  Vale  case,  assumed  it  to  stand,  and  as  Parlia¬ 
ment  intended  it  to  stand.  When  the  trade  union 
leaders  sought  legal  protection  for  their  funds  they 
originally  intended  to  promote  a  form  of  bill  which 
would  have  incorporated  the  trade  unions.  They  were 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  advisers  who  pointed  out 
that  the  position  of  the  trade  union  was  materially 
different  from  that  of  any  ordinary  corporate  body.  It 
includes  a  large  and  fluctuating  membership.  The 
many  members  are  imperfectly  under  control,  and  some, 
being  poor  and  needy,  might  be  in  a  position  to  be 
influenced  by  enemies  of  the  trade  union,  and  induced 
to  bring  actions  against  it  with  a  view  not  to  satisfy 
any  personal  complaint  but  merely  to  injure  the  union 
in  the  interests  of  those  against  whom  it  is  operating 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  workers.  The  Act  was 
accordingly  passed  in  a  form  which  made  no  difference 
in  the  corporate  status  of  unions.  Nevertheless,  the 
judges  decided  in  the  Taff  Vale  case  that  they  pos¬ 
sessed  such  status,  and  therefore,  like  any  other  corpo¬ 
rate  body,  they  might  be  made  parties  to  any  action  at 
law.  The  effect  has  been  precisely  what  the  advisers 
of  the  trade  unions  predicted.  The  trade  union  now 
finds  itself  liable  to  damages  if  its  agents  by  any  pres¬ 
sure  upon  employers  induce  them  not  to  employ  certain 
men,  even  if  they  have  embezzled  trade  union  funds. 
They  are  liable  to  damages  for  any  injury  inflicted  upon 
any  third  party  by  persuading  their  workpeople  to  quit 
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their  employment  or  by  persuading  any  other  work¬ 
people  to  decline  employment  vacated  in  the  course 
of  a  strike.  They  can  be  sued  by  any  one  of  their  own 
members  who  thinks  that  their  funds  should  not  be 
spent  in  furtherance  of  an  industrial  dispute  and  can 
find  a  loophole  for  attack  in  some  informality.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  such  member  is  acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  very  party  with  whom  the  trade  union 
is  in  conflict.  It  does  not  even  matter  apparently  if  he 
is  financially  supported  by  such  a  party.  He  has  an 
action  against  the  trade  union,  and  by  enforcing  his 
claim  can  put  a  stop  to  a  strike.  It  is  even  possible 
that  a  dissenting  minority  may  be  able  to  prevent  the 
application  of  trade  union  funds  to  political  purposes. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  condition  of  the  law  which  the  judges 
have  made  ?  With  regard  to  peaceful  picketing 
there  should  be  no  doubt.  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
long  practice  alike  justify  the  trade  unions  in 
maintaining  that  they  have  every  right  to  reason 
with  a  non-unionist  and  to  persuade  him  by  every 
legitimate  consideration  not  to  interfere  in  a  dispute 
between  employer  and  employed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  take  part  against  his  fellow-workmen.  Nor  is 
there  any  real  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between 
peaceful  persuasion  and  intimidation.  The  line  was 
in  reality  drawn  by  the  Act  of  1875,  and  it  has  taken 
over  thirty  years  for  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  judges, 
operating  as  always  against  the  interests  of  labour,  to 
get  round  the  security  given  by  Parliament  to  the  rights 
of  workmen.  What  is  needed  is  to  find  the  simplest 
formula  which  will  reverse  the  recent  decision  of  the 
judges,  and  erect  a  barrier  which  will  again  take 
a  quarter  or  half  a  century  for  destruction,  for  that 
will  ultimately  be  its  fate  unless  lawyers  change 
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their  skins  or  judges  their  spots.  But  as  to  the 
legal  liability  of  unions  there  is  more  room  to 
doubt.  Nothing  could  appear  more  reasonable  in 
the  abstract  than  that  a  trade  union,  like  any  other 
body  of  men,  should  be  subject  to  the  law  and 
should  be  capable  of  being  sued  for  damages  done 
by  a  third  party  for  any  illegal  act  or  for  injuries 
to  their  own  members  by  any  misapplication  of  funds. 
It  may  plausibly  be  contended  that  to  override  the  Taff 
Vale  judgment  is  to  give  trade  unions  an  exceptional 
and  privileged  position.  On  what  arguments,  then,  can 
the  trade  union  leaders  support  their  claim  for  a 
reversal  of  the  judgment,  or  rather  a  limitation  of  its 
scope,  by  bill  ? 

In  the  first  place,  they  may  reasonably  point  out 
that  this  talk  of  a  privilege  for  organisations  of  working 
men  is  somewhat  beside  the  mark.  In  the  modern 
world  a  federation  of  employers  is  vastly  more  power¬ 
ful  than  any  trade  union.  But  it  is  not  merely  the 
power  of  federated  employers  that  is  in  question.  There 
has  always  been  this  point  which  has  to  be  faced  :  that 
what  the  trade  union  does  it  is  compelled  to  do  in 
the  light  of  day.  When  a  federation  of  employers 
has  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  a  recalcitrant 
member  the  public  hear  nothing  about  it.  It  is 
very  easy  for  the  secretary  of  a  great  business  cor¬ 
poration  to  convey  in  the  most  smooth  and  polished 
terms  a  hint  the  significance  of  which  cannot  be 
mistaken,  but  which  nevertheless  is  not  sufficiently 
overt  to  constitute  a  foundation  to  any  possible  action 
at  law.  The  recalcitrant  employer  is  coerced  by  means 
of  his  business  interest.  The  recalcitrant  workman,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  met  in  the  street  by  his  mate  and 
addressed  in  the  language  of  the  street,  and  however 
easy  the  distinction  between  peaceful  persuasion  and 
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intimidation  may  be  to  draw  in  law,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  keep  within  that  line  in  the  angry  passions 
aroused  by  an  industrial  dispute  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  unionists  and  non-unionists  meet 
one  another.  In  a  word,  the  methods  of  influence  open 
to  working  men  are  such  that  if  they  step  an  inch 
beyond  the  legal  line  they  are  at  once  open  to  exposure 
and  conviction,  and  as  has  been  shown  above,  the 
constitution  and  membership  of  a  trade  union  are 
such  as  to  make  the  ordinary  principles  of  corporate 
responsibility  extremely  difficult  to  apply  equitably. 
But  that  is  not  the  worst.  It  is  a  very  regrettable 
result  of  a  century’s  experience,  but  the  fact  has  to 
be  faced,  that  the  trade  unions  do  not  believe  that 
they  can  obtain  justice  from  the  average  judge  and 
jury.  Hence  their  demand  for  the  revision  by  Act  of 
Parliament  of  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  Taff  Vale 
judgment,  and  the  restoration  of  the  status  which 
they  enjoyed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Act 
of  1875. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  think  that  even 
the  complete  reversal  of  the  Taff  Vale  judgment 
would  end  the  question.  It  would  merely  clear 
the  ground.  If  the  trade  unions  are  to  be  put 
in  a  satisfactory  and  secure  position  they  need 
some  further  protection  than  that  which  was  given 
them  by  the  Act  of  1875.  For  their  leaders  may 
rest  assured  that  if  all  the  work  of  the  last  ten 
years  is  undone,  the  judges  will,  within  no  very  lengthy 
period,  find  means  of  doing  it  over  again.  The  whole 
subject  should  be  investigated  by  a  properly  constituted 
Committee  in  the  place  of  the  one-sided  Commission 
at  present  sitting,  who  should  deal  fully  with  the 
whole  position  and  functions  of  trade  unions.  But, 
seeing  that  the  investigations  of  any  such  Committee 
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are  likely  to  be  prolonged,  we  think  that  the  trade 
unions  may  fairly  claim  as  interim  measures  that  peace¬ 
ful  picketing  should  be  legalised,  and  that  their  liabi¬ 
lity  should  be  strictly  defined  as  extending  only  to 
acts  clearly  authorised  by  the  rules  or  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  the  union.  Any  other  action  might 
safely  be  left,  as  it  was  before  the  Taff  Vale  case,  to  the 
criminal  law.  The  ground  thus  cleared,  the  question  is  : 
What  constructive  legislation  can  be  set  up  thereon  ? 
The  first  step,  to  our  mind,  is  to  strengthen  the  existing 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  at 
present  the  power  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
any  industrial  dispute,  but  it  cannot  subpoena  witnesses 
nor  compel  the  attendance  of  either  party.  We  should 
propose  to  give  it  such  powers,  and  to  enable  it  to 
appoint  an  investigator  or  board  of  investigation  and 
conciliation,  who,  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  dispute 
of  a  certain  magnitude,  involving,  say,  500  men  or 
more,  should  have  the  power  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
call  witnesses  and  summon  both  parties  to  meet  in 
their  presence.  This  would  overcome  the  absurd 
and  antiquated  objections  still  raised  by  the  Lord 
Penrhyns  of  the  country  to  dealing  with  the  trade 
union  officials.  Having  heard  both  sides,  the  inves¬ 
tigators  should  lay  their  report  before  the  Board 
of  Trade,  detailing  the  principal  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  giving  their  own  opinion  upon  its  merits. 
They  should  also  exert  themselves  to  bring  the 
parties  together  ;  but,  failing  an  agreement,  should 
lay  the  facts  and  their  judgment  upon  them  before  the 
public.  The  influence  of  such  a  report  would  be,  we 
believe,  enormous.  It  is  well  known  that  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  impartial 
verdict  from  a  properly  constituted  authority,  is  very 
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often  the  strongest  factor  in  the  settlement  of  a  dispute, 
and  with  the  weight  added  to  it  by  a  judicial  decision, 
it  would  be  a  still  more  potent  influence  upon  the  side 
of  industrial  peace.  But  such  a  board  once  constituted, 
might  it  not  be  possible  to  go  a  step  further  ?  Com¬ 
plaints  and  breaches  of  legality  would  naturally  come 
before  them  in  the  course  of  their  investigations,  and  if 
they  were  given  statutory  powers,  on  the  model  of  the 
Railway  and  Canals  Commission,  to  adjudicate  in  the 
first  instance  on  such  complaints,  it  would  probably 
tend  in  the  long  run  to  industrial  peace.  Their 
decisions  would,  of  course,  be  liable  to  revision  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  Investigators,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  account  of  their  experience  in 
industrial  matters,  are  likely,  as  past  experience 
has  shown,  to  form  a  far  wiser  and  sounder  judg¬ 
ment  upon  questions  arising  out  of  an  industrial 
dispute  than  judges,  whose  training  and  acquirements 
are  such  as  to  give  their  minds  a  very  different  bias. 
Probably  it  would  be  thought  desirable,  as  in  the 
Railway  and  Canals  Commission,  to  associate  a  judge 
with  the  board  of  investigation  when  sitting  as  a 
court.  The  judge  would  interpret  the  law,  but  he 
would  have  as  his  advisers  a  board  well  versed  in  the 
circumstances  of  industrial  disputes,  acquainted  with 
the  concrete  working  of  trade  union  organisation,  and 
having  always  before  it  as  the  object  of  its  existence 
the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace.  Such  advisers 
would  be  able  to  point  the  modifications  requisite  in 
any  equitable  application  of  ordinary  legal  formula  to 
the  complicated  controversies  which  surround  modern 
industrial  disputes,  and  the  result  would,  we  fancy,  be 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  sound  sense  and  substan¬ 
tial  justice  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  decisions  of  an 
average  judge  and  jury  in  a  High  Court  when  dealing 


with  a  question  of  trade-union  law.  The  board  which 
we  suggest  would  therefore  have  two  functions.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  would  of  its  own  motion  investigate 
disputes,  pronounce  a  judgment  on  their  merits,  and 
seek  to  effect  a  settlement.  On  this  side  its  decision 
would  have  a  moral  but  not  a  legal  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  moved  by  either  party,  it  would 
investigate  allegations  of  illegal  action,  and  on  these 
questions  its  decisions  would  be  binding,  subject  to 
appeal.  The  hope  of  permanent  peace  for  the  trade 
union  world  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  growth  of  such 
extra-judicial  means  of  settling  industrial  disputes,  and 
it  should  be  a  main  object  of  those  who  will  doubtless 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  to  determine 
how  it  will  be  best  to  establish  such  courts  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  what  powers  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
them. 

Note. — The  idea  of  a  Board  of  Trade  Committee  on  strikes 
with  powers  to  report  but  not  to  arbitrate  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Barningham,  to  whom  it  was  suggested  by  his 
experience  when  serving  on  Conciliation  Boards. 


XVI II. —LIBERAL  FINANCE. 


THE  policy  of  social  reforms  outlined  in  preceding 
chapters  involves  a  thorough  reconstruction  of 
national  finance,  alike  in  respect  of  expenditure  and  of 
taxation.  Thebad  governmentof  the  lastnine  years,  with 
its  monstrous  expenditure  upon  war  and  armaments,  its 
subsidies  to  vested  interests,  its  reckless  borrowing  and 
dishonest  book-keeping,  and  its  reactionary  methods  of 
taxation,  has  inflicted  the  gravest  injury  upon  the 
national  credit.  To  reverse  this  policy,  repair  this 
injury,  and  to  establish  a  safe  and  progressive  system  of 
finance  competent  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  construc¬ 
tive  Liberal  policy  must  be  a  first  consideration  for  a 
Liberal  Administration. 

Since  the  expenditure  of  the  last  nine  years  has 
advanced  far  faster  than  capital,  trade,  income,  or  any 
other  index  of  national  prosperity,  it  is  evident  that  a 
large,  firm  measure  of  retrenchment  is  the  first  step  of 
a  Liberal  finance.  Recent  disclosures  of  the  enormous 
wastes  in  our  military  and  naval  expenditure,  coupled 
with  an  improvement  of  our  relations  towards  foreign 
Powers,  amply  justify  a  reduction  in  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  on  armaments  to  the  ante  bellum  level  of  1898. 
Our  first  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  this  measure 
of  recuperation,  which  will  at  once  correct  the  over¬ 
spending  and  the  misspending  that  form  the  financial 
register  of  misgovernment. 

But  retrenchment  must  be  regarded  as  a  means 
and  not  an  end  in  modern  Liberal  administration. 
No  progressive  nation  can  live  upon  a  policy  of 
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public  parsimony  ;  no  fixed  level  of  expenditure  is 
feasible.  Where  modern  conditions  of  industrial  life 
produce  a  rapid  expansion  of  wealth,  every  Government 
is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  genuine  public 
needs  which  crave  satisfaction.  “Social  reform” 
and  “vested  interests”  alike  recognise  that  the 
taxable  body  is  enlarging  and  that  more  money  is 
procurable  for  what  each  represents  as  “public  pur¬ 
poses.”  Even  were  a  policy  of  close  and  continued 
retrenchment  possible  it  would  be  a  perilous  course  for 
Liberals  to  follow,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  by  refusing  to 
engage  the  country  in  productive  expenditure  upon 
measures  of  constructive  reform,  it  would  break  the 
spirit  and  estrange  the  support  of  active-minded 
citizens  ;  while,  on  the  other,  it  would  leave  an  open 
opportunity  for  a  future  Tory  Government  once  more 
to  plunge  the  nation  into  a  debauch  of  extravagance. 

A  Liberal  Government,  therefore,  while  recognising 
the  reduction  of  expenditure  as  its  first  duty,  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  a  gradual,  continuous  demand  for 
public  co-operation  in  various  fields  of  administrative 
work  for  the  popular  welfare. 

Some  of  the  beginnings  of  this  Liberal  policy  of 
social  reconstruction  have  been  indicated;  its  broader 
character  consists  in  filling  in  the  positive  contents  of 
“  individual  liberty  ”  by  helping  to  secure  for  all  citizens 
a  genuine  equality  of  opportunity  ;  access  to  land  and 
other  natural  resources  of  their  native  country  ;  to 
‘  ‘  credit,”  the  modern  instrument  of  capital ;  to  education 
as  a  means  of  individual  culture  and  social  efficiency  ; 
and  to  “  law,”  the  instrument  of  good  government. 

So,  also,  we  have  recognised  that  the  strong  arm 
of  the  State  must  be  prepared  to  assist  its  citizens  to 
meet  “  the  blows  and  buffets  of  outrageous  fortune  ’’ 
by  a  public  organisation  of  resources  which  shall  help 
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them  to  support  the  burdens  of  weakness  and  old  age, 
ignorance,  disease,  industrial  depression,  and  other 
evils,  where  national  self-help  is  more  efficacious  than 
the  self-help  of  isolated  individuals.  Carefully  con¬ 
sidered  increase  of  expenditure  in  fulfilment  of  these 
duties  of  Liberalism  is  essential.  While,  therefore,  re¬ 
trenchment  is  the  immediate  necessity,  the  future  of  a 
Liberal  policy  involves  an  outlay  upon  liberty  and 
education  of  those  resources  which  a  Tory  policy 
squanders  upon  force. 

For  such  a  task  we  must  prepare  by  a  radical 
revision  of  our  revenue  system.  Indirectness,  con¬ 
cealment,  and  postponement  have  been  the  growing 
vices  of  Conservative  finance.  Though  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  pressure  of  financial  emergencies  the  income- 
tax  has  been  made  a  temporary  instrument  of  high 
revenue,  the  menace  of  an  unlimited  extension  of  in¬ 
direct  taxation,  involving  a  protective  tariff,  forms  an 
inevitable  featurein  the  future  of  Imperial  Conservatism. 
Indirect  taxation  is  preferred  in  order  that  taxpayers 
may  not  know  or  “feel”  a  tax,  and  so  may  not 
trouble  to  check  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
out  of  which  they  have  been  cozened.  Thus  lightly 
gotten  the  public  income  is  easily  misspent.  Publicity 
and  directness  are  the  safeguards  of  Liberal  finance. 
A  gradual  removal  of  most  of  the  present  indirect 
taxes  and  a  careful  substitution  of  direct  taxation  is 
desirable,  in  order  that  those  who  bear  the  cost 
of  government  may  know  that  they  pay,  how 
they  pay,  and  when  they  pay.  The  first  step  in 
this  direction  is,  of  course,  the  repeal  of  the 
war  taxes  upon  foods,  and  this  must  be  accompanied 
or  closely  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  other 
revenue  duties  upon  foods,  the  entire  taxes  upon  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.,  thus  securing  the  “Free 
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Breakfast  Table  ”  to  which  the  Liberal  Party  has  been 
long  committed.  While  other  considerations  of  public 
welfare,  as  well  as  of  finance,  demand  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  customs  and  excise  duties  upon 
alcohol  and,  perhaps,  upon  a  few  other  luxuries,  such 
as  silver  plate  and  tobacco,  the  main  body  of  our 
remaining  duties  upon  imports  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Liberal  Budgets  as  soon  as  is  feasible.  Similarly, 
a  gradual  diminution  and  ultimate  extinction  of  a  large 
section  of  the  stamp  duties  should  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Liberal  financiers.  Since  facility  and  cheapness 
in  transfer  of  real  and  personal  property  are  conditions 
favourable  to  commercial  freedom  and  development, 
all  impediments  offered  in  the  shape  of  such  stamp 
duties  should  be  removed. 

As  this  gradual  process  of  abatement  and  removal 
of  indirect  taxes  proceeds  it  will,  of  course,  be  essential 
to  consider  a  revision  and  enlargement  of  direct  taxation 
in  order  to  furnish  safe,  reliable,  and  considerable 
sources  of  new  revenue. 

In  conformity  with  the  accepted  economic  doctrine 
which  directs  taxation  to  be  imposed  in  accordance 
with  “  ability  to  bear,”  a  Liberal  Administration  will  be 
disposed  to  shift  an  increasing  proportion  of  taxation 
from  the  poorer  classes  of  the  nation  on  to  the 
“wealthier”  classes,  and  in  particular  upon  those 
elements  in  the  incomes  of  the  rich  which  are  derived 
from  the  ownership  of  some  monopoly  or  restricted 
supply  to  which  the  public  needs  give  an  ever- 
enhancing  value. 

To  two  specific  taxes  belonging  to  this  order  most 
Liberals  are  in  expressed  intention  already  committed  : 
to  the  taxation  of  land  values  and  of  liquor  licences. 
In  the  case  of  liquor  licences,  the  basis  of  a  trade 
which  is  generally  operated  as  a  monopol}  is  laid  in 
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the  legal  policy  of  the  licensing  system,  and  the 
immense  “  surplus  profits  ”  which  arise  from  these 
restraints  of  competition  are  direct  results  of  this 
system.  They  are  thus  the  direct  creation  and  the 
rightful  property  of  the  State,  and  should  be  taken — as 
much  as  can  be  got — by  the  public  revenue.  Similarly, 
an  organised  endeavour  should  be  made  to  place 
increased  taxation  upon  land  values,  especially 
upon  the  increments  of  income  derived  from  those 
growths  of  urban  site  values,  which  measure 
the  pressure  of  the  needs  of  a  growing  population 
or  which  embody  the  actual  results  of  public  im¬ 
provements,  the  cost  of  which  is  defrayed  out  of  rates. 
While  it  is  possible  that  the  bulk  of  the  public  revenue 
derived  from  such  additional  taxation  of  land  values 
might  advantageously  be  allotted  to  purposes  of  local 
expenditure,  the  national  exchequer  might  likewise 
profit  from  this  new  source  of  revenue,  either  by  direct 
participation  or  by  a  diminution  of  existing  grants  in 
aid. 

But  the  sheet-anchor  of  future  Liberal  finance 
should  be  a  further  development  of  the  principle  of 
graduation  applied  to  the  income-tax  so  as  to  place  an 
increasing  share  of  the  burden  of  this  tax  upon  the 
upper  portion  of  the  incomes  of  the  wealthy.  There 
is  a  double  support  of  justice  and  expediency  for  this 
extension  to  current  incomes  of  the  principle  which,  in 
his  great  Budget  of  1893,  Sir  William  Harcourt  applied 
with  such  success  to  the  capital  values  of  inherited 
estates.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  incomes  which  are  very  large  usually 
comprise  gains  which  are  derived  from  privilege  or 
special  opportunity,  evasion  of  free  competition  or 
superior  power  of  buying  or  selling  in  one  or  more  of 
the  processes  of  industrial,  commercial,  or  professional 
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life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
these  upper  strata  of  high  incomes,  however  got, 
satisfy  less  urgent  needs  than  any  other  part  of  the 
general  income  ;  the  richer  a  person  is  the  larger 
the  proportion  he  can  spare  for  public  purposes  “  with¬ 
out  feeling  it.” 

Our  present  system  of  abatements  is  a  first  step 
along  this  road  ;  a  gradual  extension  of  this  system  by 
adding  a  system  of  reverse-abatements,  or  rising  rates, 
for  incomes  exceeding  (say)  ^£1,500  might  soon  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  mode  of  securing  elasticity 
and  progress  for  the  public  revenue. 

Those  who  doubt  the  feasibility  of  a  progressive 
income-tax,  either  on  economic  or  on  administrative 
grounds,  may  be  reminded  that  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Holland,  and  certain  American  States  have  for  some 
time  applied  a  system  which  is  also  in  operation  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Rightly  regulated  and 
kept  within  moderate  bounds,  such  a  tax  has  no 
tendency  to  check  enterprise,  drive  capital  abroad, 
or  otherwise  to  interfere  with  the  output  of  energy  or 
the  development  of  industry.  The  increased  tempta¬ 
tion  to  evasion,  the  practice  of  tax-dodging,  must  be 
met  by  a  more  scientific  system  of  public  book-keeping. 
With  the  growth  of  the  proportion  of  business  profits 
which  take  the  shape  of  dividends  of  companies, 
methods  of  public  scrutiny  acquire  more  efficiency. 
Every  citizen  with  a  taxable  income  will  make  his 
complete  return  of  income  from  all  sources,  and  that 
return  will  be  more  rigorously  checked  by  comparison 
with  the  returns  of  public  companies  and  other  bodies 
whose  incomes  are  taxed  at  the  source.  This  method 
of  double-entry  is  extensive  rather  than  intricate,  and 
if  accompanied  by  a  much-desired  simplification  of  the 
.present  income-tax  schedules,  should  involve  no 
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insuperable  difficulties.  Such  a  tax  might  be  supported, 
or  mitigated,  by  a  further  graduation  of  the  death 
duties,  should  this  course  be  deemed  desirable. 

By  this  policy  of  imposing  direct  taxes  of  a  specific 
nature  upon  land  values  and  liquor  licences,  with 
graded  income  and  inheritance  taxes  adjusted  to  the 
greater  “  ability  to  bear  ”  of  the  wealthy  classes,  pro¬ 
vision  can  best  be  made  for  the  exigencies  of  expendi¬ 
ture  which  a  Liberal  Administration  engaged  upon  a 
constructive  work  of  social  reform  may  in  the  future 
be  called  upon  to  meet. 
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